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for the convenience of 


Subscribers residing in remote places, the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded w 
Continent, for not less than Three Months, and in advance, are received by M. BaupRy, 3, Quai 
(or ener Countries not requiring the postage to be paid in London, 28fr. or 1. 2s, the year. To other Countries, the postage in addition, 


ith the Magazines.—Subscriptions for the Stamped Edition 


Malaquais, Paris, or at the Publishing Office, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, London. For France 


(JaMES HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE, 








ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, Traracar-sQuaRe. 
NOTICE TO ARTISTS. 

LL Works of PAINTING, SCULPTURE, or 

ARCHITECTURE, intended for the ensuing EX HIBI- 

oo ae ROYAL ACADEMY, must be sent in on MONDAY, 

TION at by Six o'clock in the Evening of TUESDAY, the 6th of 

beat SE T, after which time no work can = received, 

aap ‘Works be received which have already been publicly 
por cal 

r Regulations necessary to be observed may be obtained 


exhibited. 

The othe! rye pees 
sithe Royal Acat Ws PRESCOTT. KNIGHT, R.A., Dep. Sec. 
ible care will be taken of Works sent for exhibition ; 


Brey i i bl 
’ cademy will not hold itself accountable in any 
ta ery ot los bor can it undertake to pay the carriage of 


ich be forwarded by carriers. 
Fen _ Works 20 be disposed of. may be communicated to 
the Secretary. 


"| RT-UNION of LONDON.—The SUBSCRIP- 

TION LIST CLOSES ON THE 3ist INST. x 
‘4A Subscriber paying for ten or more years In advance, will 
receive one of the Society’s Medals in silver at the time of pay- 
pent, in addition to the other advantages. 


7 RT-UNION of LONDON. Incorporated by 
A Royal Cha 


rter. 
dent—H.R.H. the DUKE of CAMBRIDGE. |. 

The list for the current year will close on the 3lst inst. Subscribers 
ill receive for each guinea paid, besides the chance of obtaining 
swork of Art at the distri ution, a pair of prints, the* Last Em- 
brace,’ and the ‘ Neapolitan Wedding,’ engraved by Mr. Charles 
jollsand Mr. F. A. Heath, respectively, after T. U wins, R.A., with a 
wt of engravings in outline from seven of the cartoons submitted 
in competition for the p i of 500/. offered by the Society for 
an historical picture. : wre: 

Trafalgar-square, March 1,1847. GEORGE GODWIN,) Ion. 
‘ ” LEWIS POCOCK, "f Secs. 


NSTITUTE of MEDICINE and ARTS.— 
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ment of Arts.—Gentlemen engaged in Literary or 
Scientific pursuits, and desirous of obtaining the degree of A.M. or 
PhD. from the Scottish or Continental Universities, not requiring 
residence, may receive every assistance and instruction. It is not 
necessary to attend the lectures at the Institute. 
Classes for Metrioniation, ny Lo gama of London meet 
vening, from Seven to Nine oclock. s 
.oo &e. apply at the Institute, 2, Whitefriars-street, 
Flet-street; to Dr. Cooke, F.1.8., 4, Caroline-street, Bedford- 
square; or to Mr. Hoblyn, A.M. Oxon, 2, Sussex-place, Regent's 
Park. 





RINTERS’ PENSION SOCIETY.— 
The ANNIVERSARY DINNER of this Society is fixed for 
TUESDAY, April 20th, 1547, at the London Tavern. | 
LUKE J. HANSARD, Esq. in the Chair. 
Stewards, Ss eal 
Rt Hon. Lord Dudley ©. Stuart. | T. Challis, Esq. Ald. and Sheriff. 
Sir Harris Nicolas, G.C.M.Q@, Hi. —, 2sq. 
B Bel » . Dixon, Esq. 
i. —— Esq. L.L.D. A. Macintosh, Esq. 
1. Brettell, Esq. W. H. Morrell, Esq. 
6. Clowes, Esq. L. Thompson, Esq. 
Further announcements will be made. 
Tickets, 20s, each, may be had of the Stewards; at the Tavern ; 
JAS. 8S. LLODSON, Secretary. 
Clifford’s Inn-passage, Fleet-street. 


QAMARITAN FUND of the ST. GEORGE'S 

and sT. JAMES'S DISPENSARY, 60, King-street, Golden- 

syuare. 

Exrract From THE TurrtTEENTH ANNUAL Report OF THE 
ISPENSARY. ; 

“It will be satisfactory to the supporters of the Samaritan Fund 
toobserve a diminution of nearly 800 in the number of sick apply- 
ing for admission during the past year, as it is believed that this, 
in part at least, is due to the improvements made by that valuable 
Charity in ventilating the abodes of the poor in the district, which 
must largely conduce to the PREVENTION of disease. 

Subscriptions received by the Collectors, Mr. G. B. Mason, 16, 
Dukestreet, Grosvenor-square ; Mr. J. York, 16, Marshall-street, 
Golden-square; by the Bankers, Sir W. P. Call, Bart., Marten & 
Co. 5, Old Bond-street; and by the Honorary Secretary, 12, 
Argyll-place, 

JOSEPH TOYNBEE, F.R.S. Ionorary Secretary. 


7 ‘ 
USICAL UNION. —Memsers’ Tickets for 
4+ the present Season will be sent by post, to their respective 
residences, on SATU RDAY, the 13th inst. Candidates desirous of 
ling elected Members are requested to send their names and ad- 
to the Director. A limited number of visitors, admission 
toeach performance, at half-a-guinea, will be signed by the Com- 


nitte,and may be obtained on application to J. Ella, Director, 
‘%1, Regent-street. 


\ USIC TAUGHT, by a Youne Lapy, 
4 thoroughly qualified, and accustomed to Tuition.—Terms, 
%. 6d, per Lesson, ddress (post paid) to C., 52, Lime-street, Fen- 


charch-street, 
GOVERNESS, or PRIVATE 




















\ ORNING 
LESSONS.— A LADY, who has had considerable expe- 
— in tuition, is desirous of increasing the number of her 
upils. She teaches the French Language, and speaks it fluently, 
Tm Sawhne, and all the usual branches of a solid education. 
Dene nee e references can be given.—Address to G. L., Mrs. 
Jean's, 10, Red Lion-square. : 
EBREW LANGUAGE and RABBINICAL 
_ LITERATURE.— A German Gentleman, thoroughly 
pattinted with the above subjects, is desirous of occupying several 
“ours in the afternoon in GIVING INSTRUCTION in the same. 


street, / meter oe aeenet Messrs. Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta- 


y vA" = . : 
kbucat ION.—There will be Two VAcANclEs 
api the ensuing quarter in a select Establishment for YOUNG 
ADIES. —The situation is particularly healthy, and aconvenient 
branch m town. e course of instruction comprises every 
the Prins & liberal education, under the immediate direction of 
ind Eval, assisted by Masters of eminence and resident French 
English Governesses.—Terms, which are moderate, and other 
~~ aaa be known on application to Mrs. Dean, 10, Ked 
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S MORNING or DAILY GOVERNESS.— 
A YOUNG LADY, having filled the situation of Teacher in 
a Ladies’ ishment daring, the last three years, wishes to 
meet with an ENGAGEMENT as MORNING or DAILY 
GOVERNESS. She iscompetent to give instruction in Music and 
French (which was acqui in Paris), together with the usual 
branches of a solid English educntion.--Adarens, A. B.,56, King- 
street, Whitehall. 
, —_— e Lady 0 e ivev. * 
{DUCATION.—The Lady of the Rev. H. MAS- 
4 SINGBERD, Vicar of Upton, RECEIVES a LIMITED 
NUMBER of YOUNG LADIES into her Family, to be educated 
with her two Daughters.—Terms may be known on application. 
Upton House, 9, Avenue Road, Regent’s Park, London. 

















HAPPELL’S PIANOFORTE WARE- 
HOUSE and MUSICAL LIBRARY, 50, New Bond-street.— 
A very large stock of PLANOFORTES, by Broadwood, Collard, 
Erard, Wornum, &c. for HIRE in town or country. A consider- 
able abatement made to parties hiring instruments by the year or 
half-year. A great number of new and second-hand instruments 
of all descriptions for sale, by the above and other celebrated 
makers. Old Pianofortes taken in exchange. Also Harps, by Erard ; 
juitars and Concertinas for sale or hire. 
_ MUSICAL CIRCULATING LIBRARY. — Subscribers paying 
32. 3s, per year are entitled to six books or pieces of music at a time 
in town, or eighteen in the country. Subscribers paying 2. 2a. are 
entitled to four in town, or twelve in the country. All new works 
supplied on the day of publication.—50, New Bond-street. 








~ EDUCATION._CHURCH HOUSE SCHOOL, READING, 
BERKSHIRE. 
A R. JOHN WHITE receives PUPILS for 
general Education: the number being limited, they have 
the advantages of parlour boarders, with pure air and abundant 
exercise, at a moderatecharge. Terms, for board and instruction 
in the Classics, Mathematics, French, and Drawing, with the 
usual English branches, thirty guineas per annum. Junior pupils, 
or those not requiring the whole course of study, are taken on 
lower terms. 
Prospectuses will be sent free in reply to a paid application. 
Reading, being within an hour's ride of London by the Great 
jestern Railway, offers an advantage to parents desirous of a 


sounity residence for their sons at a convenient distance from 
home. 


= = - 
THE GERMAN and FRENCH PROTESTANT 
ESTABLISHMENT, for a limited number of YOUNG 
LADIES, directed by Mrs. TU PMAN, Vernon House, Brunswick 
Terrace, Brixton Hitt, is conducted, as far as possible, on the 
plan ofa private family. The relation between teacher and pupil 
closely resembles the parental and filial. The maxim of Pestalozzi, 
“ that the foundation of a good education can only be securely laid 
by the sedulous cultivation of the affections” is the ruling prin- 
ciple of this Establish and the tant attention to Christian 
precepts, with the performance of Christian duties, are inculcated 
as of vital importance. The course of instruction combines, with 
a sound English education, a thorough knowledge of the German 
and French Languages, for acquiring and speaking which with 
facility there will be found all the advantages of the Continent 
without the danger too often attending a Continental residence. 


GENTLEMAN, conversant with the 

MANAGEMENT of NEWSPAPERS in the EDITORIAL 
DEPARTMENT, and whose assistance could be soon available, 
might obtain an ENGAGEMENT, on liberal terms, on applica- 
tion by letter, addressed X. X., No. 5, Young-street, Kensington. 














MEDAL.—A large and beautiful specimen of 

Medallic Art, representing on one side the Head of our Lord, 

from Leonardi da V inci, and on the reverse the ‘Christus Consolator, 

from the celebrated Scheeffer, is just published by J. L. Norton, 

Birmingham, and may be had of Messrs. Hering & Remington, 

a, 137, Regent-street, and Messrs. Ackerman, Strand, 
ondon, 


‘OINS of the ROMAN EMPERORS.—A short 

/ HISTORY of the ANCIENT ROMAN EMPERORS, with 
the prices of their COINS bearing Portraits, nd i published by 
PETER WHELAN, Dealer in Ancient and Modern Coins, 
Medals, &c. 46, Strand, London; price 1s.; post free, 1s, 2¢., in- 
cluding his General Catalogue of Coins and Medals on sale. As- 
signats of the French Revolution for (from 5 sols to 5 livres), 1s. 
each; Brass Coins of many of the Roman Emperors, 1s, each, 
British, Saxon, and English Coins always on sale. Coins, &c. 
sent by post, bought, sold, exchanged, valued, catalogued, &c. 
abo having Collections advised as to the best means of dis- 

osal, &e, 

‘.B. A few fine Bronze Medals of Nelson, Wellington, &c. on sale 


CARVINGS IN woo dD 
The unrivalled perfection at length attained by the Patent 
process of Carving, enables its Proprietors to offer to the Public. 
atan extremely reduced price, every ible variety of Carv 
Wood for external and internal enrichments—thus substituting 
the genuine material for those numerous imitations which have 
invariably been found fragile or unsatisfactory. 

Moulding and carvings of all kinds are thus supplied, adapted 
for Church or Library Fittings, Altar Chairs, Picture Frames, 
Chimney-pieces, and every description of Gothic or Elizabethan 
Furniture. 

Specimens wate seen and Drawings obtained at the Patent 
Wood Carving Offices, 444, West Strand, or at the Works, Ranelagh- 
road, Thames-bank. 











SHAKSPEARE ON THE WINGS OF THE POST! 
OLBY’S SHAKSPERIAN MOTTOES, on 


Note Paper, Adhesive Envelopes and Wafers, selected by 
the Compiler of the Shaksperian Dictionary, and adapted for the 
despatch and receipt of kindly communications being calculated 
to awaken or re-kindle the best affections. 72 Mottoes are now 
ready. The Quire Boxes, 1, 2, and 3, of cream laid paper, each 
sheet stamped with a different motto, and 24 envelopes to match, 
Is. 6d. ; or sent free and secure by post for 24 postage stamps. 
The motto wafers, 48 ina box, price 6d., or sent per post, for seven 
stamps, with a list inclosed, 


7 ° 
WHAT ARE YOUR INITIALS? 

A box of 50 wafers, whereon they are beautifully stamped (two 
or three letters), from superbly engraved dies, and warranted ad- 
hesive, supplied for 6¢., or sent per post for seven stamps. A box 
of Initial Note Paper, stamped with any combination of initials 
for 1s, 6d., or sent 0. mps. 

1,000 Private Crest Wafers for 21s., including the die, which is 
angreres in the first style of Art. 

1. Dolby, Armorial Stationer, 69, Berners-street, four doors from 
Oxford-street, London. 


SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS.—C. W. Co..ins 
kJ begs respectfully to call the attention of the Heads of Schools 
and others to his improvements in the PHANTASMAGORIA and 
MAGIC LANTERNS, for showing the Dissolving Views, Dis- 
solving Orrery,and the New Chromatrope, with a great variety of 

views, &c. To be seen at C. W. C.’s Establishment, at the Royal 
Polytechnic Institution.—N.B. A cheap Apparatus for showing the 





principle of the Electric Telegraph. 











‘YOLOURED PHOTOGRAPHIC POR- 
TRAITS, by Mr. BEARD, sole Patentee. 
85, King William-street, City ; 
34, Parliament-street, Westminster ; and the 
Royal Polytechnic Institution, Regent-street. 
“ A great improvement has been effected by the potenten. 
emes, 
“ The likeness is now, indeed, a veritable reflection of the face— 
the fixing the colours seems to us no less wonderful than the dis- 
covery of photography itself."—Morning Post. 


JHOTOGRAPHIC MINIATURES, 234, 
. Regent-street.— Mr. KILBURN begs the favour of an inspec- 
tion of these MINIATURES, which are AN IMPORTANT 
IMPROVEMENT UPON THE DAGUERREOTYPE POR- 
TRAITS. The likeness taken by the photographic process serves 
merely as a sketch for the miniature, which is painted by M. 
Mansion, whose productions on ivory are so celebrated in Paris. 
They have when finished all the delicacy of an elaborate minia- 
re, with the infallible accuracy of expression only obtainable by 
the photographic process. Licensed by the patentee. 


AMUSEMENT AND _ INSTRUCTION. 
4 CARPENTER & WESTLEY'’S improved PHANTAS- 
MAGORIA LANTERNS, with the new CILROMATROPE for 
ARTIFICIAL FIREWORKS), and DISSOLVING VIEWS, 
with every possible variety of Sliders, including Natural History, 
Comic, Lever, Moveable, and Plain Astronomical, Views in the 
Holy Land, Scriptural, Portraits, &c. &. No. 1, Lantern with 
Argand Lamp, in a Box, 2/, 12s, 6d. (no Sliders.) No. 2, Ditto, of 
larger size, 4/. 4, (no Sliders.) The above are supplied with Lucernal 
Microscopes and 7 Sliders, at 31s, 6d. extra. 

Lists of the Sliders and Prices upon application to the Manufac- 
queers, CARPENTER & WESTLEY, Opticians, 24, Regent-street, 

ondon. 




















i A N Z , H I M 
GERMAN AND FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
8, MARYLERONE-STREET, EGENTS QUADRANT, 
supplies all kinds of Books and Periodicals published on the Cons 


tinent with regularity and despatch. 
GENERAL LiTnoGRa- 


I ICKINSON & CO.,, 

purrs, 114, New Bonp-street, beg to announce that all 
branches of Lithography are executed in their Establishment, and 
from the character of the Artists, they flatter themselves that all 
work intrusted to them would be executed in the most satisfactory 
manner. 


IRCULATING PORTFOLIO of WATER- 
/ COLOUR DRAWINGS. — Messrs, Dickinson have latel 
added largely to their stock of Water-colour Drawings, whic 
comprises _-—1> by C, Fielding, Hunt, Cox, Holland, Hard- 
ing, Nash, Fripp, Topham, &c. &c. All Materials connected with 
Drawing, Painting, and Lithography. 
114, New Bond-street, March 12th. 
[EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CLXXII.~— 
4 Apvertisements for insertion in No, 172 of The Edinburgh 
Review, are requested to be sent to the Publishers by Wednesday, 
the 3st inst. ; and Bitis on or before Friday, April the 2nd. 
39, Paternoster-row, 
ay _March 13, 1847, 
THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 158.— 
Apvertisements for the forthcoming Number must be for- 
warded to the Publisher by the 22nd, and Brits for insertion by 
the 24th inst. 


M, 











John Murray, Albemarle-street a 





KF HORNCASTLE'S CATALOGUE of 
« FOREIGN BOOKS, just published, comprieing NEW 
FRENCH, ITALIAN, SPANISH and PORTUGUESE RKS, 
may be had gratis on application, or by post, pre-paid, on receipt 
of 4 postage stamps. Also, a LIST of GERMAN BOOKS and 
EDITIONS of the CLASSICS, much Reduced in Price.—All 
orders for Foreign Publications executed with promptitude and on 
moderate terms. 
F. Horncastle, 50, Burlington Arcade. 


= 





READING AND BOOK SOCIETIES. 
- a Now ready—delivered Gratis, 
NEW PLAN FOR READING AND 
BOOK SOCIETIES THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM. 
This Plan provides an unlimited supply of Standard Works—all 
the New Books—and the right of Members to purchase any work 
desired, as soon as the first demand has subsided, at one half the 
published price. 
Delivered gratis, and sent 
stamps, addressed to Mr. Bull, 
dish-square. 


ost free to order, inclosing two 
ibrarian, 19, Holles-street, Caven- 





CHEAP COMPLETE SETS OF 


(SOLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGA. 
ZINE and HUMOURIST. 

G. WILLIS having just purchased the few ENTIRE SETS of 
this entertaining Magazine, from its commencement, in 1821, to 
1845, offers them for a short time, new, in cloth, gilt, with plates, 
73 vols. royal 8vo. for only 7/. 15s,: or new, in 293 numbers, 5i. 15s, 
Edited by T. Campbell, Theodore Hook, Sir L. Bulwer, and T, 
Hood; contains the best Novels, Tales, Poems, &c. by all the 
Popular Writers of the day. 

his astonishingly cheap set of Books can only be had of G, 
Wicuts, Great Piazza, Covent-garden. 
N.B. A Catalogue of Second-hand Books gratis, 
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\E ECOR: AT IONS for the Walls and Ceilings of 
Drawing or Dining Rooms, I. ibraries, Halls, and generally 
AINTED ON PAPER by a patent 

process, by which they are erg washable with soap an 
r, in all the var styles of ornament, are to be had at far 

less expense tlian the same could be painted on the wall, at W. B. 


I 


for the Interior of Houses, P2 





1 
SIMPSON’S, Decorator, 456, W est Strand, near Trafalgar-square.— | 


Also a large variety of French as well as English Paper Hangings. 


Just published, 


M Catalogue of 
German Bankes. 
AT REDUCED PRICES. 
Williang & RNargate 


HENRIETTA-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, 





Just published, 
A CATALOGUE 
or 
NEW WORKS, 
PUBLISHED BY 


JOIN CHAPMAN, 121, NEWGATE-STREET, 
May be had, cratis, on application, or will be forwarded by post, 
free, to gentlemen favouring the Pp whence with their address. 


Sales bp ‘Auction. 


SELECT MINERALS. 
Messrs. J.C. & S. STEVENS beg to announce that Mr. Heuland’s 
Sale will take place, at their Great Room, 38, King-street, 
Covent-garden, on MONDAY, i5th March, and following day. 


TE‘ILE Selection will be found to consist of many 
very mo ‘ent specimens ; amongst them a ey Meteoric 
Iron, from Carthage, ‘lenessee, weighing 70 Ib. 15 
Catalogues are now ready, and may be had on arpliention to the 
Auctioneers, 3%, King-street, Covent-garden.—N ow on vi 














SHEL LS , WORKS ON NATURAL HISTORY, ETC. 
IVENS, conjointly with Mr. ELGOOD, beg 
will SELL by AUCTION, at 35, King- 
THURSDAY, March’ isth, at 12 
o clock, 


FPHE late Licut-Col, DURANTS CABINET 
of SHEL 1. fe containing many fine and scarce examples of 
Concholog Also a few esteemed Works on Natural His- 
and other Dr vnches of Literature; amongst them Shaw's 
“ , Penant’s Zoology, Sowerby’s Miscellany, Conchological 
Tiustrs tions, Zoological Journal, &c. &c.—On view the day prior, 
and Catalogues had of Mr. E Igood, 98, W impole-street ; aud of 

Messrs. J.C, & 8, Stevens, 38, King- Street, Covent: garden. 

THE BEAUTIFUL COLLECTION OF MODERN DRAWINGS 

ENGRAVINGS, AND BOOKS, OF JOHN ROGERS, 
. DECEASED. 

By Mes ser. Cc {eat IE&M eS at their Great Room, King- 
stre s ames’s-squ WEDNESDAY, April 28th, and 
tol motes day, at 1 o clock syeelas ly (by order of the E xecutors), 
PHE beautiful Collection of English Water- 

colour DRAWINGS, fine modern GRAVING and 

some BOOKS and BOOKS of PRINT . of JOUN KOGE KS, 

isq. deceased, late of Bedford's Havering x, and of Langham- 

place. The Water-colour Drawings comprise beautiful specimens, 
in the portfolio », of the following distinguished -Artists : 


Turner, R.A. 
Robson 
Hunt 
Chambers 
Vickers 
Austen 


EXOTIC 
Messrs. J.C. 
to se geno that th 
street, Covent-garden, on 


& 8.5 





Exotic 
tory 
Zool 

















Catterm« 
‘ 


Miss ¢ orbaux Le Capelain. 
The Engraving 

and the best Er 

copies of the works of 

Prints, and the su 

THE VERY V ALU ABLE COL LEC TION : OF PICTURES OF 

JOHN ROGERS, DECEASED. 

By Messrs. CHRISTIE & M ani their Great Room, King- 
street, St. James s-square,on FRIDAY, April 30th, and following 
day, at 1 o'clock precisely (by order of the Executors), 


‘HE 
nt 


“omprise the works of R. Morghen, Longhi, &c., 
h Engravers of the present day. Also fine 
Hogarth and Strange, Books and Socks of 

iall Library of modern Books. 





N, FRENCH, FLEMISH, 
1 during a series of year 
{ Bedford's Haverit 
lon comprises two ve 


and DUTCH PIC- 
by JOHN ROGERS, 
Jssex, and of Langham- 
tine works of Canaletti ; 
undt ; several exquisite examples of De Hoo che, 
md Jan Steen; a beautiful Landscape by Ber- 
ghem, with Figures by Wouvermans; a grand Scene in Norway, 
by Ruysdael; an Interior, by G. Dow; an Italian Landscape, by 
Kk. du Nardin; a View of Sion House ; a very fine work of Wilson ; 
and capital specimens of the following Masters :— 
Garofalo V. Dyck Ochterveldt 
L. da Vinci Teniers ann 
Guido der Neer 
Procaccini Netecher 
H Poelemberg W, atteau 
a r V.der Capella Pether 
Murillo F. Hals Both Morland. 
May be viewed two days preceding, and Oetalegeas had at Messrs. 
Christie & Manson’s, 8, King-street, St. James's. 





R. Mengs 
Vernet 
Eraneralet 

. der Werff 


THE LATE WILLIAM COLLINS, ESQ. R. re 
Messrs. CHRISTIE & M 2 respectfully inform the Nobility 


and Connoisseurs, that early in June, they will SELL by 
AUCTION (by order of the Executors), 


YHE exquisite WORKS in OIL and WATER 
COLOURS « that charming and estimable Artist, WIL- 
LIAM COLLINS, Esq. R.A. ; including the Sketches in Ttaly, as 
well as those made during his tours in this ) country.§ 
Further notice will be given, 


very extensive and important Collection of 
N 


7 . ‘yy n a 
| (NLERGYMAN’S FAMILY LEFT TOTALLY 
DESTITUTE.—The following deplorable case is submitted 
to the ina sympathy of a ublic :—The recent and sudden 
DEATH of the Rev. J. T. HEWLETT, Rector of Little Stam- 
beige, near Rochford, in Fang has left a FAMILY of NINE 

HILDREN, without father or mother, “TOTAL LY DEsTI- 
TU TE; unless some immediate steps be taken there will be no 
other alternative than the Union to save them from starvation. 
| The deceased was well known as an Author of great merit, and 
| was as much esteemed in the literary world for his talents as he 
was beloved in his parish for his urbanity and goodness of heart. 
In the strong conviction that this destitute family are proper = 
jects of public benevolence, three friends of the decease € 
opened in their own names an account called * The Hewlett F und” 
with Messrs. Praed & Co., 189, Fleet-street, to which account the 
charitably disposed are entreated to pay their contributions to- 
wards the alleviation of this sad domestic calamity. The three 
friends referred to, whose names are with the Bankers, w ill apply 
a money that may be raised in such manner as they may deem 








be 
The following Subscriptions have already been received, and a 
further List of Subscriptions will be published :— 
John Fred. Leary .. £0 0 0) Thomas Goodlake .... £10 0 0 
John Wainwright . 0 ©! Richard Mills - 500 
Charles F. W hiting . oe 0 oO ILA. Barnes.. . 0 
W. E. Walmisley « WW 0 0) Rev. G, ‘ 
EW almisley oa 0 0| Rev. R. D. 
Rev. Chas. Snowden 0 T. D. 
Henry Colburn 0 
P.R. James.. - &0 
W m. H. Ainsworth . 50 
Post-Office Orders from the Country will be received by the 
Bankers, Messrs. Praed & Co. 189, Fleet-street. 
WOCIETY for the DISCHARGE and RELIEF 
of PERSONS IMPRISONED for SMALL DEBTS through- 
out ENGLAND and W — ee 











ty 

The E. ARI "ROMNEY. 

Vice-President 
Lord Kenyon. = Hon. sir R. Peel, Bart. M.P. 
Benjamin Bond Cabell "ite, M.P, F.R.S. 
Auditors, 
n Pe ea sq., and Capel Cure, Esq. 

Ata MEET ANG of Sy ERNORS, held in Craven: street, on 
Wednesday, the 3rd day of March, 1847, the cases of 15 Petitioners 
were considered, of which 11 were app froved, 1 inadmissible, and 
3 deferred for inquiry. 

Since the mecting held on the 3rd of F ebruary, FIVE DEBTORS, 
of whom 5 had Wives and 14 Children, have been Dise harged from 
the Prisons of England and Wales; the expense of whose libera- 
tion, including every charge connected with the Society, was 

924, 4s. 7d. ; and the following 

Benefactions received since the last sca — 

John Curteis, Esq. “eo . — | 0 

Colonel Cooke we ‘ we - ee ee 110 

Thomas Wace, Es« . os oe 20 

Lord Sherborne, nod Messrs. Hoare ee me F 0 
he nefactions are received by Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq., the 

rick-court, Temple; also by the following 
aankeres Messrs. Cocks, Curries, _Drummonds, Iferries, Hoares, 
Veres ; and by the Secretary, No. 7, Craven-street, Strand, where 
the books may be seen by those who are inclined to support the 
Charity, and where the Society mes rk first Wednesday in 


y month. H LU NN, Secretar y. 
— E 

Wut HOWITT and the PEOPLE "s 

JOURNAL, No. 2.— Miss Martineau’s Survey from the 
Pyramids (just received) appears in No. 68, price 14¢., and the April 
Part of the PEOPLE'S JOURNAL. With the next Number and 
Part will be issued (free) W illiam Howitt and the People’s Journal, 
No. 2, being a Sequel to Mr. Saunders’s former Paper. And as in 
these two Papers Mr. Howitt’s published Statements are reprinted 
verbatim, the entire case will be thus submitted to the press and 
the public. Advertisements cannot be received later than the 
22nd. —People’ s Journal Office, 69, Fleet- street. 














On the 1st of April will be published, in eeaton 4to. price 2s, 6d. 
‘irst Number 
(THE BARON TAL and E xe ‘CLESIASTICAL 
ANTIQUITIES of SCOTLAND. By R eon WILLI _ 
BILLINGS, Architect, and by WILLIAM BURN, Archit 
Containing four large Engravings on steel K two rcchnte of 
the Cathedral of Glasgow. With an Historical and Descriptive 
Account. 
Be. a 7 specimen of the Engravings may be seen at the principal 
ooksel 
Ww illiam “Blackwood & Sons, 45, George- street, Edinburgh, and 
37, Paterno ernoster-row, | London. Orders received hy all Boo kselle Ts, 








FOR AU THORS PUBLISHING, 
Now ready, 5th edition, price 2s. 6d. cloth gilt ; or 3s. post nw 
JHE AUTHORS PRINTING AN 
PUBLISHING ASSISTANT. 

A Guide tothe Printing, Correcting, and Publishing New Works, 
comprising Explanations of the Process of Printing; Preparation 
and Calculation of Manuscripts ; Punctuation, Choice of Paper, 
Type, Binding, Illustrations, Publishing Advertising, Estimates 
of Cost for Large or Small Editions, &c., with an Exemplification 
and Description of the Typographical Marks used in the Correction 
of the Press, 

“Every one who has written or who may write for the press, 
should possess this work "—Metropolitan. 

Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 








Uniformly printed in 12mo. and bound in cloth, 6th edit., price 6s. 
TIARKS' PRACTICAL GRAMMAR of the 
GERMAN LANGUAGE. 
6th edition, price 3 
TIARKS’ EXERCISES for WRITING GER- 
MAN, adapted to the Rules of his Grammar. 


TIARKS’ KE Y 
WRITING GERMAN. 


” 4th edition. price 3s. 6 
TIARKS’ PROGRESSIVE GERMAN 
READER, containing Grammatical Exercises, Easy Letters, Short 


Stories, Easy Poems, Historical Sketches, Dialogues, Idiomatical 
Phrases and Proverbs, for the Use of Schools. 


. ‘the EXERCISES for 


ie 3rd edition, price 3s. 

TIARKS’ INTRODU CTORY GRAMMAR 
to the Ger a. alia with an Introductory Reader and Intro- 
ductory Exerc’ 

The Tapidly ineregeing sale of these books during the last few 
years is the most efficient test of their merit and great practical 


= 
London : D. ahaa 3 Simpsin & Co. ; Ww y -¥tn A. Black ; 
; Dulau & ; W. Allen: 


Williams & No ; Brain & Pa 
Edinburgh ; R. Eaith; R. Seton. w: R. Stuart & Co, 











GAMES; 


Hi’? 


Analysis 
day, =: an easy and scienti 


of. the Chances of the most Fashionable 


the most eaeeers Sports of the Field. 


London: Longman & Co. : J 


Just published, 18mo. price 5s, cloth gilt, 
LES 


ew and Practical Treatis 


—<—————>= 

4 New edition of 
and Ep} 

8, with the Mathena 


i *aMes of Of the 
by the Gaining wi 


Improve 


Richardson 


Whittaker & Co.; Simpkin, Marshall & € in 


Hearne ; 
Edwards & Hughes ; 
Tegg & Co, 


T. Allman 


J. Dowding ; T. Buimpus ; Capes & 0, 
$ Somes 


Liverpool : G. & J. Robinson. 





(CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR WORKS 


TWO AND SIXPENCE EACH.—Li 
The Trials of Margaret Lin 


tish Life— 


Life of Mansie Wauch—Valerius 


hts and Shadows of Na 
say—The Sub . 
a Roman ‘Story me Te 


—P ee Scenes and Sketches— Sir Frizzle mae Forse 


Nights at ) 
THREE 4 


D SIXPENCE EACH.—Tom Cringle’s Log, 


Zpeenten- Reginald Dalton—Adam Blair and Matthey rae 


the Midge. 
ublinned by Ww iam Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and Lond, 


Tot be had of all Booksellers. 


LISON’S HISTORY 
the FRE} 
y olumes, price és. each. Vol. 111. 


the succeeding Volumes will appear on the First of 


‘CH REVOLUTION, now Publishing. 





of EUROPE DURING Se 


g, in Mo 
was published on the ist ~ 


each month, 


Wm. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. To be had 


all Bookselle rs. 





Price Sixpence cock Number, similar in size to‘ N 
f ovel 
tion of Handel's Messiah,’ , 


Voons ’ EDITIC )N 


SCOTL 






o's New 


f the 
-.. the SONGS ¢ 


With Symphonies and Accom ipaniments for the Pi 
E — 


dited by G. 





In addition to the Music and Poetry of the Songs, t 





contain brief Notice 
from congo 4 sour 





c oteate of Ko. 1, 

Flowers of the Forest, | 
Old Set. 

Ditto, ditto, Modern Set. 
Gloomy Winter. | 
Bonnie Wee Thing. | 
Kind Robin lo’es me. 
Oh gd _ ft I my hame. | 
Bide ye yet 
Roslin Castle. 


Published by Wood & Co. 
Edinburgh ; and to be had of Oliv 
Novello, 69, Dean-street, 
Marshail & Co. London. 





Music-sellers, 


Soho, and 2 
To be ‘had of “ail Booksellers, 


I1.—fo 
| Auld Kobin Gray ~ trie 
Mo 

iT he 1 ash a aboot 00D podem - 

How sweet this lone Vale. 

© mickle thinks my Love. 

| Tullochgorum. 

There wasalL, ad was born inky. 

U, true love is a bonny: Flops 
Words (written for this y; ork 
by Capt. Charles Gray, RV. 

12, Waterloo-place 

dinburgh ; J. Alfred 

Poultry ; and Simphia, 








er & ee > 








TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS, 


‘HE 
AND AGRICULT 


GARDENERS’ 


CHRONICLE, 
URAL GAZETTE, 


(The HORTICULTURAL PART Edited by Prof. LINDLEY 


Of Saturday, March 6, 
Agricultural education 
Agricultural Society of England 
Agricultural statistics of eee 
Amateur gardener—potatc 
Apple, Pomme Royale, (with En- 

yraving) 
Apricot trees, to prune, (with En- 
yraving) 
Barley bread 
Beans and potatoes 
seans 
Beet-root brea 
Birds, to keep -™ building in 
chimneys 
Bread, barley | 
Bread, beet-root 
Brewing without boiling 
7 to transmit to hot coun- 
es 
Cc . ll Sa | 
Calanthe cava peeligobden 
Calceolarias, select 
Calendar horticultural 
Calendar agricultural | 
Carrickfergus Agricultural So-| 


clety 
se warming, Hazard’s plan 
0 
Cottage garden cropping 
Crops, Ag omy 
Dahlias, fan 
De wrlington Formers’ Chib—rote- 
tion of crops 
Drainage, by Mr. C. Kingsley, 
Eversley Rectory 
Drainage, deep, by Mr. T. Spen- 
cer, W rotham, Kent 
Drainage Act 
Education, a 
Farm, North Lincolnshire 
Farm buildings 
‘auvel’s system of boring 
Fences, thorn 
Fruit trees, to prune 
Gardeners’ Monthly Volume 
Glaisher's hygrometric al ge 
Grapes, shanking of, by Mr. ¢ 
Hemsworth, dhe Gar: 
dens, Prescott 
i and gypsum, by Mr. W. 


H ailetorte subscription 

Heating, Polmaise 

Heating churches, 
P an - 

Hedge 

Holly. iin tie Mr.J.Brooker, 

aeenee, Matlock Bath, Der- 

rs! 

Horticultural Society 

aaa garden reading- 


Wy sc tables, by J. 


Hazard’s 


contains Articles on 


| Landscape gardening 

Lawns, grass seeds for 

Lime-burning 

| Lupinus E poeeh ergii 

Manure, Liebig’s patent 

Manure, pond mud as 

Manure, guano and gypsum 
Manure, salt as, for potatoes 

| Ms inure, salt as, for peas 

| Pansies, hints on winter 

| Peas, salt for, by Mr. air 
bank, Sible iVedinghamy ba 

Polmaise heating, by 

loore, Denayenobepiele 

mouth’ 

Pond mud 

Pulte disease, salt for, by Mr 

H. Hemming 

Patate disease, pamphlets a, 

Few > aimee L. Kawstorue 





Boy crop, Dr. Parkin on 

| Potato crop, progpects rains 
by Mr. James Barnes, 
gardens, Sidmouth 

Potato, Swedish turnip a sulst 
tute for, by His Grace the Dut 
of Portlan 

Potatoes, salt as manure for 

Potatoes and beans 

Potatoes, reasons for planting 

Potatoes not soiled, free from 
disease, by Mr. Mormz, 
Tenby 

Pp otatons, s sutumn planted, sare 
of, t 

Potting - Le 

Pruning fruit-trees 

Roses, standar 

ate Cyclopedia 

Salt for 

Salt a nanely “ potato diseas 

Salt as manure for po 

Gals, Petagenan, by Mr. C. Da 


Gavey cabbage 

Sheep, to shed feed 

Smith's Protects Farming 
Soup, economica 

Stat Uistics, Irish agricultural 

Threshing machine v. fisil, 
Mr. atl Pescey, Prescott, net 
Winchcombe 

Turnip, Swenish, a substitet 
_for the potato 
egetable marrow 

Vine borders, covering for, 
Mr. James Duncan, Basi 


Park 

Ww ells, Fauvel’s system of sinkitg 

Ww heat, April, by Mr. F. Phillis 
whham, Brandon |. 

W ilson’ 's Rural Cyclopedia 





Glaisher, Esq. 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultwl 
Gazette contains, in addition to the above, the Coven 
Mark-lane, and Smithfield prices, with returns from the 


Hop, Hay and Seed Ma 


rkets, and a complete Newspaper, 


densed eccount of all the transactions of the week, 


ORDER of any Newsvender—OFFICE for Aim 


tisements, 5, Upper 


ellington-street, Covent-garden, 
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THE ATHENAUM 














Now ready, in 2 vols, 21s. bound, 
ADVENTURES OF THE 
r x ‘ 
oNNAUGHT RANGERS. 
“ *" By W. GRATTAN, Esa. 
Late Lieutenant, Connaught Kangers. 
cout, Grattan has written & spirited narrative of the eventful 
“Litt. © of the most dashing regiments in the service, mirror- 
career of bande in a bold and vivid manner, which imparts life, 
ing its adven d deep interest to his delineations. We have no 
par, aD ss of the volumes. To read of the exploits of 
» one of its officers, who shared in its memorable 
must be an attractive and exciting amusement to 
cama) hearted Briton.” — United Service Gazette, 
ee eury Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


~ GOLDSMITH’S HISTORY OF GREECE. 
i »w edition, 12mo. price 3s. 6¢. bound, of 
st published, a new ec nh, P , nd, of 
JH PMMITH'S HISTORY of GREECE; 
G abridged by himself, for the use of schools. Revised, and 
= brought down to the Founding of the Modern King- 
ece; with an Introduction, Questions on the Events, 
of Contemporaneous Facts and Persons. By P. A. 
Author of * Parallel History.’ . 
P ‘o; J. M. Richardson ; Hamilton & Co. ; 
Xo; FL & J. Kivington ; 


C 





the History 
or 


"Simpkin, Marshall & Co. ; q 
oulston & Stoneman; bk. P. Williams; E 








Now publishing, 
THE SECOND EDITION OF 
TILLEMENT’S CATECHISM of FAMI- 
\ LIAR THINGS, and the Events which led to their Dis- 
ery aud Improvement ; with a Short Explanation of some of 
ne Principal Natural Phenomena. For the Use of Schools and 
private Families. Price 3s. ; ie 
4 useful contribution to the infant cause of Learning made 
sy," — Atheneum, ° cae 
" feos and well-printed edition of a meat useful book for 
jiven : and, indeed, a book of reference for all.” 
children ; and, indeec ni Douglas Jerrotd’s Weekly Newspaper. 
ad vel and very useful peculiarity of this Catechistic Com- 
A novel & jaaeriion of the meaning of the most ditlicult words 
ar rms occurring in each answer at the end of it......The work, 
i. hout these derivative explanations, is copious, accurate, explicit, 
ber J calculated to blend in the youthful mind entertainment 
aiich shall be impressive, with instruction that shall be perma- 
wnt. Hood's Mugitzine tor Mareh, IS47. : 
~ It contains descriptions —concise, but perfectly clear and accu 
: nong us. It is 


.—of nearly five hundred articles in daily 
me ty useful 88 nee, and many 








equally useful as a school book and a boo! 
Norfolk Chronicle, Feb, 1847. 
* We confidently recommend it to all who are entrusted with the 
education of children.”—Jpswich Express, Feb, 9, 1847. 
“4 mine of useful information. We c mamend it to the atten- 
sof parents and tuturs.”—-Essee Standard, 
—o- “5 The usual allowance to Schools. 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London ; J. B. Harvey, Colche 
Tippell, Norwich ; Menzies, Edinburgh; Cumming & Fe 
Dublin. May be ordered of any Bookseller. 


an adult may obtain essential and necessary information from its | 

















Price Sixpence, free by post. 


The Ratlwap Chronicle 


Of Saturday, March 6, contains Articles on 


MEETING—ROLLS COURT AND EASTERN COUNTII 

NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE LINE—LORD G. BENTLNCK’S 
REPLY TO MR. GOULBURKN’S STATEMENTS— ROUEN 
AND HAVRE—THE STRUTT BILL EXCITEMENT — 
8 D CONSIDERED IN A COMMERCIAL PUIN'TT OF 


VIEW. 

OFFICIAL PAPERS.—South Devon, Directors’ Report and 
Statement of Accounts—Bristol and Exeter, Directors’ and 
Engineers’ Reports—Oxford, Worcester and Wolverhampton, 
Engmeer's Report—Eastern Union, dittu—East Lincolnshire, 
Engineer's Report and Terms of Arrangement with the Great 
Northern—Leeds, Dewsbury and Manchester, Engineer's Report 
—Glasgow, Paisley, Kilmarnock and Ayr, Directors’ Report, and 
Statement of Accounts—Scottish Central, Engineers’ Keport— 
Caledonian ditto—Londonderry and Coleraine ditto—London- 
derry and Enniskillen ditto, 

REPORTS OF MEETINGS.—Birmingham and Oxford Junction 
—Great Northern—Blackburn, Clitheroe and North-Western— 
Blackburn. Darwen & Bolton—West Cornwall—Caledonian— 
South Devon—Bristol and_Exeter—Colchester, Stour Valley, 
Sudbury anc Halstead— Maldon, Witham and Braintree— 
Lowestoft Harbour, &c.—Birmingham, Wolverhampton and 
Dudley — Bedford —-Coventry, Nuneaton, Leicester and Bir- 
mingham — Leeds and Thirsk — Birkenhead, Lancashire ¢ 
Cheshire Junction—North Staffordshire—Kast and West Y 
shire Junction—North Wales—Portbury Pier, &c.—Sunder- 
and Dock—North British—Scottish Central—Edinburgh and 
Northern—Glasgow, Paisley, Kilmarnock and Ayr—Dundee 
and Perth—-Wishaw and Coltness—Furness—Dunfermline— 
Londonderry and Enniskillen—Dundalk and Enniskillen— 

fast and County Down—Newry, Warrenpoint and Rosstrevor 
—Waterford and Limerick—Dublin, Dundrum and Rathfarn- 
ham. Pro; ected Lines—l own Meetings—Progress of Works. 

PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS.—Proceedings before the 
Examiners. 

Law Intelligence—Iron Trade — Meetings — Tenders for Loans — 
Contracts — Dividends — Calls — Deposits returned — T 
Books Closed — Correspondents— Traffic Table — Share Lists — 
Foreign ditto—Money Market—Paris Letter—Contiscation Bill 
~birmingham and Oxford—Railway Club—Executive Aptitude 
of Government—Continental Railways—Gossip of the Week. 


Order Railway Chronicle of any Newsvender, 


RAlLway CHRONICLE TRAVELLING 
CHARTS may be had at all the Stations on each Line. 
__ LONDON to BRIGHTON, 
containing 83 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 6d. 
LONDON to WOKING and GUILDFORD, 
Containing 52 Illustrations, in a wrapper, price 4d, 
_. LONDON to RICHMOND, 
Containing 15 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 2d, 
_ _ LONDON to WOLVERTON, 
containing 85 Engravings, iu a wrapper, price 6d. 
.. LONDON to TUNBRIDGE WELLS, 
containing a Map and 53 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 6d, 
. LONDON to SOUTHAMPTON, 
containing 125 Engravings, in a wrapper, price le, 
., LONDON to GOSPORT, 
containing 143 Engravings, in a wrapper, price ls, 
oe LONDON to OXFORD, 
containing a Map and 74 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 6d. 
7 Preparing, 
LONDON to DOVER. | LONDON to CAMBRIDGE, 
Published at the Raruway Carostcie Orrice, by J. Francis; 
may be had of all Booksellers, 


EVENTS OF THE WEEK—BIRMINGHAM AND OXFORD | 
MEETIN MLES— 




















In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


MR. DISRAEL’S NEW WORK, 
TANCRED 5 
OR, THE NEW CRUSADE. 


WILL BE READY ON MONDAY, MARCH 15. 


Henry Co.surn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
Orders received by all Booksellers and at all the Libraries. 























































Now ready, in ONE VOLUME (comprising as much matter as 20 ordinary volumes), illustrated with 1,500 Engravings 
of Arms, &c., 38s. bound, 


BURKE'S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE FOR 1847, 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION, 
Corrected throughout to the Present Time from the Personal Communications of the Nobility, &c., and 
CONTAINING ALL THE NEW CREATIONS, 
** The most complete, the most convenient, and the cheapest work of the kind ever offered to the public.”—Sun. 


Henry Cotpurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





On 31st March, post 8vo. 


M O 
By the Author of ‘TYPEE.’ 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Complete in One Volume, price 12s. cloth, 


FORTUNES OF TURLOGH O’BRIEN; 
A Tale of the Wars of King James. 
With Twenty-two Illustrations by H. K, Browne (Phiz). 


Dublin: James M‘Guiasuan, 21, D’Olier-street. 
London: WM. 8. ORR & CO, 147, Strand. FRASER & CO, Edinburgh. Sold by all Booksellers. 


O O. 





THE 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘EMILIA WYNDHAM.’ 
Just ready, in 2 vols. &vo. with Portraits of ApMiRaL CouieN1 and his Brothers, Cnaries IX., Paince pe Conpr, CaTHE- 


RINE DE MEpICIS, MARGARET DE VALOIS, JEANNE D’ALBRET, from Original Paintings in the Collections of the DUKE 
OF SUTHERLAND and EARL AMHERST, and numerous Wood Engravings by G. Mgasom, 12. 10s. bound, 


THE HISTORY OF 


THE HUGUENOT S; 


THE PROTESTANT REFORMATION IN FRANCE. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘ EMILIA WYNDHAM,’ ‘THE TWO OLD MEN'S TALES,’ &e. 


Ricnuarpd Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 
(PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY.) 








MR. NEWBY’S NEW NOVELS BY POPULAR AUTHORS JUST READY :— 


THE MACDERMOTS OF BALLYCLORAN. 


By Mr, A. TROLLOPE. 


JACK ARIEL. 


By the Author of ‘The Post Captain,’ in 3 vols. 


ROUGH RECOLLECTIONS AT HOME AND 
ABROAD. 
CROMWELL IN IRELAND. 


In 3 vols. 


ALL CLASSES. 


By the Author of ‘The Ward of the Crown.” 


DAUGHTERS. 


By the Author of ‘The Gambler's Wife,’ &c. 


A WARNING TO WIVES. 


By the Author of ‘ The Jilt,’ &e. 


JEREMIAH PARKER. 


THE HEN-PECK’D HUSBAND. 


By the Author of ‘ The M.P.’s Wife.’ 
Also, now ready, 


1. SIXTY YEARS HENCE. A Second Edition. 
2. THE OUTCAST PROPHET. 
3. AZETH THE EGYPTIAN, 
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Just published, 12mo. price 5s. 
por T IC A L FAME. 


W. Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 





Just published, new edition, feap. 8vo. price 5s. 
YHE PILGRIM of INDIA, an Eastern Tale, 
and OTHER PCEMS 
By JAMES HUTCHINSON, or he 
Late Secretary to the Medical Boers or Bengal. 
W. Pickering, 177, Pie 








ready, Vols. I. &I 
“RELAN D. TUSTORICAL and STATISTICAL. 
ly GEORGE LEWIS SMYTH. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
NEW WORKS BY THE ETCHING CLUB. 
G RAY’S ELEGY, illustrated by the Etching 


Club, will be published in a few weeks. 





Milton’s L’Allegro ‘ond 11 Penseroso, which have 





8, Great Marlborough-street. 


been some — in progress, in the course of the year. 

, Hyde Park- “gate South, Kensington- “gore. 
Me H E WLETT’ s" LAST WORK, 
1 GREAT TOM OF OXFORD.’ . 

» the AU THOR of ‘PETER PRIGGINS, 
A few ~ of the above work may still be had, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





ust published, price 6d. feap. #vo. sewed 
MPHE PRODUCTS of the VEGETABLE 
; prpencs versus THE FLESH OF ANIMALS as FOOD. 
Part 


Being an apy plication of the Facts of Chemistry and Do- 
mestic cass? my tot 


1¢ popular opinions in favour of Flesh Diet. 
London: Whittaker & Co, Ave Maria-lane. 
nn. Ww 2 BY GRACE AGUILAR, 
t ready, in 2 vols. feap. cloth. 
| [OME 
and Daughters. 
___ London: Groombridge & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 


PORTRAIT of JENNY LID 





of JENNY LIND.— 

- Just published, a beautiful LIKENESS of JE igh LIND, 

after the only original Painting by P. Allemand, price 10s. 6d. 
_Hering & Remington, Gallery of German Art, 137, Kegent~ ~street. 


Just published, 
ue SILVER SHIELD presented to H.R.H. 
the PRINCE 

KING of PRUSSIA 

This i plendid wor ‘a of Art has been designed by Cornelius, is now 
engraved in line, in six Plates folio, aeccompanie 
Letterpress. 

Hering & Remington, Gallery of German Art, 137, Regent-street. 

*y* A Catalogue of English'and Foreign Works of Art, to be had 
on application, or forwarded to the country on the receipt of six 
penny stamps. 








Just published, 8vo. sewed, 
LETTER to the RIGHT fioNou RABLE 
HENRY LABOUC ay fay Chief Secretary of Ireland, on 
the more effective APPLICATION of the SYSTEM of RELIEF 
by means of SOUP KITC NE NS 


and most nutritious Sor 
London : W hi ittaker & Co. . Ave Maria-lane. 


aes AYS FOR “es 
is day, price 1 

Mure TRUE POL ICY of ORGAN IZING a 
SYSTEM of RAILWAYS for INDIA. A Letter to the 

Right Hon. the oe ent of the Board of Control. 

y JAMES WAKD, Esq. 
Author of* Ruliweat for the 
ow to Reconstruct the Industrial Condition of Irelan 
sondon : Sinith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 
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With One re ‘Hlustrative Plates. 
Norices oF tHe Press, 
Spectator, Oct. 31, 1846. 

“This is a grammar of pure form; in which the Gone d 
Symmetrical, as distinguished from Picturesque beauty, 
monstrated, by reducing the outlines or planes of curvil eran 
rectilinear forms to their origin in the principles of geometrical 
proportion, in thus analysing symmetry of outline in natunl 
and artificial objects, Mr. Hay determines the fixed principles . 
beauty in ee shape, and shows how beautiful forms may be 
reproduce and infinitely varied with mathematical precision. 
Hitherto the originating and copying of beautiful contours hare 
been alike empirical: the production of a new design for a vase or 
jug has been a matter of chance between the eye and the hand; 
and the copying of a Greek moulding or ornament, a merely me 
chanical process. By a series of problems, Mr. Hay places both the 
invention and imitation of beautiful forms on a sure basis of 
science ; giving to the fancy of original minds a clue to the evolving 
of new and elegant shapes, in which infinite resources of nature 
are made subservient to the uses of art. 

“ The volume is illustrated by one hundred diagrams, beautifully 
executed, that serve to explain the text, and suggest new ideas ri 
beauty of contour in common objects. "To zy of Laat 
hardware, and architectural ornament, this wor 
valuable; but artists of every kind, and workmen of f= 4 
will find it of great utility.” 

Atheneum, Jan. 

“The volume before us is the tt of thir. Hay’s works. Itis 
the most practical and systematic, and likely to be one of the most 
useful. It is,in short, a grammar of form, or a spelling-book of 
beauty. This is beginning at the right end of the matter ; and the 
necessity fur this Kind of knowledge will Le . though gr: 
dually, be felt. The work will, therefore, be ultimate 
and adopted as an introduction to the study of beautiful jorms. 

“The third part of the work treats of the Greek oval or compo 
site eclipse, as Mr. Hay calls it. Itis an ellipsis of three foci, 
gives practical forms or vases and architectural mouldin, Thich 
are curious to the architect, and will be very useful both to the 
potter, the moulder, and the pattern drawer, A fourth part co 
tains applications of this to practice. Of the details worked “ 
with so much judgment and ingenuity by Mr. Hay, we sho 
vain attempt to communicate just notions without the he et 
of which his book is full. We must, therefore, refer to t 
itself. The forms there given are full of beauty, and so far tend 
prove the 7 stein. 
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SATURDAY, LONDON, MARCH 13, 1847. 
oe ET ae 


REVIEWS 


+» of the Rev. Henry Francis Cary, M.A., 
oot be of Dante, with his Literary Jour- 
naland Letters. By his Son, the Rev. Henry 

Cary, M.A. 2 vols. Moxon. : 
quis is one of the books which, like some quiet 
antique sepulchre or fragment of classical archi- 
tecture unexpectedly turned up by ploughshare 
or pickaxe, recall the thinker from the busy 

d hurrying days in which he is living to 
an : . 
past epochs. Nor—seeing that the life of the 
subject of this biography was unusually pro- 
tracted—will the contemporary man of letters 
he without glimpses of individuals belonging to 
a later period ;—so that, besides its permanent 
value as a contribution te English literary his- 
tory, this ‘ Memoir of the Rev. H. Cary,’ lovingly 
aecuted by his son, has a certain personal 
relish. It might, however, have been com- 
pressed, with great advantage, into halfthe space 
yhich it occupies. In some cases the journals 
md the correspondence go over the same 

d,—and without such variety in the nar- 
ration as would have justified the admission of 

th. 

‘ie Francis Cary was born at Gibraltar, in 
the year 1772. He was the son of an officer 
in the army; who, when the boy was still a 
child, sold his commission, and settled down as 
a Staffordshire country gentleman. The subject 
of this memoir was early remarked by his 
parents to possess great tenderness of the affec- 
tins: and that ‘quickness in the motions of 
the mind” which, among other gifts, marks 
outa man for the service of the Muse, was exhi- 
bited when he was only eightor nine years of age. 
At that period, for pastime’s sake, he “ rendered 
aconsiderable portion of the first book of the 
‘Odyssey’ into childish prose ; and having done 
0, cut it into lengths of ten syllables each,— 
vhich he then wrote out’’—as older versifiers 
have done before and since—‘‘ under the per- 
suasion that it was poetry.” Placed at school 
at Sutton Coldfield (after a two years’ trial at 
Rugby) “‘ he formed a romantic friendship”’ 
with two other boys—in conjunction with whom 
he formed the heroic project of attempting a 
metrical version of the principal Greek poets. 
Homer was to be undertaken by Humberston 
(the son of Dr. Humberston of Birmingham) ; 
Hesiod, Anacreon, Moschus, &c. were to fall to 
the share of Cary—who, it may be presumed, 
vas, by this time, past cutting prose intolengths; 
vhile Bion and again Hesiod and Anacreon 
were to be treated by Lister. This ambitious 
project, however, was not executed. Instead 
of his share, Cary published an ode to General 
Elliott, the Gibraltar hero,—which was favour- 
ably spoken of in the Monthly Review. Lister 
entered a banking-house at Lichfield; and both 
fell under the kindly notice of one, who, without 
classical knowledge, was paraphrasing Horace 
~at the instigation of Sir Brooke Boothby— 
the redoubtable Anna Seward. 

And here, without any disposition to Quix- 
otze—and still less to thrust paradoxes down 
the throats of those who are waiting for truths 
—we cannot but attempt a more just statement 
ofthe claims of the Lady of Lichfield than has 
been generally presented. The glaring affecta- 
tions of her style, (for which, however, a greater 

she—Samuel Johnson—was in part answer- 
able,) and the literary character of the times in 
which she lived—when Whalley’s ‘ Edward and 

a’ and Merry’s ‘ Paulina’ could not merely 
‘command readers, but awaken ecstacies of admi- 
‘atlon—have occasioned a too sarcastic judgment 
of Miss Seward’s intrinsic powers, whether as 
‘critic ora poetess. The woman—wound round 


as she was with Della-Cruscanism—who had, 
nevertheless, discrimination enough, when far 
advanced in years and conceit, to appreciate 
Scott, Southey and Coleridge, must have pos- 
sessed clearness of eye, steadiness of grasp, 
quickness of fancy and youth of heart beyond 
what she has been credited with. While we 
laugh at her periphrastic and bombasti~ expres- 
sions,—at the “powder which concealed the 
dim prognostics” of age in her friend Mr. Sa- 
ville, or ‘‘ the rays of the Delphic orb” which she 
declared “ illumed the Border-ballad of Jellon 


respondence without being struck by a sound- 
ness of judgment and a generosity of sympathy 
which were in advance of her time and in com- 


Neither — viewed in —— with the 
poetry of the school to whic 

ete ‘ : c 

| will her lyrics and sonnets be examined without 
every generous and open-minded person saying 
—‘‘ There is something more here than the pre- 
tending and faded female coxcombry which we 
have been taught to laugh at!” 

Thus much by way of digression ;—but the 
digression is not unconnected with the main 
argument. The first literary friendships made 
by an aspirant with persons more distinguished 
than himself have an influence not easily over- 
rated. That betwixt Mr.Cary and Miss Seward 
was sincere and lasting. According to the fan- 
tastic fashion of the time, he addressed her as 
his ‘‘ mistress ;” and it is curious to find him 
when a full-grown man defending certain pas- 
sages and expressions in his ‘ Dante’ against 
which she had remonstrated ore rotundo, with 
the same earnest deference which had charac- 
terized the boy’s communications to his pa- 
troness. His earliest letters are addressed to 
her—and his earliest poems were sent for her 
‘‘free opinion.” Of the latter the following is 
a specimen :— 

Ode, 
Mark where yon lucid stream, 
Beneath the moon's pale beam, 
In silence glides along the shadowy vale, 
Upon whose rushy bank, 
The waving willow dank 
Mournfully whispers to the passing gale. 
There should I love to rest, 
With endless quiet blest, 
These weary limbs upon the turfy bed ; 
There bound in slumber deep, 
In death’s unwaking sleep, 
Calmly to pillow this bewilder’d head. 
The Fairies oft ateve 
Their favourite haunts would leave, 
On the loved spot Spring's earliest bloom to strew, 
For my benumbed brow 
To twine the cypress bough, 
Or from the green to brush the noxious dew ; 
And when the winter rude, 
In wild ungoverned mood, 
Bids the swollen brook in hoarser torrents rave, 
The chitt’ring red-breast still 
Should loiter by the rill, 
And sweetly warble o'er my grassy grave. 
But with unhallow’d pace, 
The solitary place 
Ne’er let forbidden mortals’ step profane, 
Save by lone grief beguiled 
To seek the dreary wild, 
Haply some youth should wander o’er the plain, 
Who knows with murmurs dear 
To soothe my clay-cold ear, 
And soothe my hovering shade to mild repose ; 
Who knows like me to prove 
The fate of hapless love, 
Nor fears, like me, to terminate its woes. 

This is followed by ‘ remembrances to Mr. 
Whaley” —a passing mention of Mrs. Noles 
(throughout life, Mr. Cary was a singularly care- 
less speller of proper names)—allusions to “ the 
dear bard”’ of Eartham—a talk about Lycid (Lis- 
ter’s Arcadian name), the ‘ Nouvelle Héloise,’ the 
‘Gentleman's Magazine,’ Mr. Weston of Solihull, 
the recluse of Olney, and the other topics (a 
strangely limited list!) on which poets and culti- 
vators of belles lettres were, in those days, accus- 
tomed to hold forth—thinking that in so doing 


they were “ putting a girdle round about” Par- 





nassus, 


Groeme,’’—we cannot turn to her published cor- | 


| 





plete discord with a style so solemnly ornate. | 


n she belonged— | : 
ot | the remains of Godstow Abbey, where the unfor- 





Gradually, however, a change passes over the 
narrative. The young poet is ripened into the 
scholar. Young Cary, entered at Oxford in the 
year 1790, seems from the first to have been a 
sound and various reader, and to have become 
haunted early in his university career by a 
notion that Dante was probably a greater bard 
than Hayley,—and by a desire to furbish up 
the stern old Florentine, so as to make him ap- 
proved by the oracular taste of ‘ his mistress.” 
A letter, on a less important (yet still romantic) 
topic, addressed to the same lady, is charac- 
teristic, not merely in its subject-matter but in 
style also :— 

“ Fair Muse,—Permit me to communicate a little 
anecdote to you, which struck my fancy very forcibly, 
and which if it pleases yours as much, may receive 
life and immortality from your Promethean touch, 
Near this place, on the banks of the river Isis, are 


tunate Rosamonda was condemned by the jealous 
fury of Eleanor the royal consort of Ilenry the 
Second to become a pale-eyed votary of the cell. 
The gateway, the outer walls, and the chapel where 
the fair penitent was interred, are now all that is left 
to gratify the searches of curiosity. But the ideas 
annexed to the spot and the surrounding scenery or 
the river on one side and the soft hills with their 
forest drapery on the other are circumstances that 
often lead me to Godstow Abbey. Yesterday I 
found there an old man and a girl gathering apples 
(for the place is now turned into an orchard); 
they led me to a large nut tree which had sprung up 
on the spot where Rosamonda used to bathe: the 
ground under it was strewed with nuts of a large 
size and tempting appearance, but Rosamonda had 
some way or other bewitched them, and they were 
all without kernels: the same happens every year. 
‘ Furthermore,’ says the old man, * there stood a great 
elm tree yonder, the corpse of fair Rosamund was 
rested under it, but when it was cut down, they could 
never get another elm to grow on the same spot; all 
other trees grew very kindly, but the elm always 
withered as soon as it was put in the ground.’ If 
you do not think with the old man that all this is 
very portentous, yet you will agree with me in think- 
ing the tale a pretty instance of rustic superstition 
and faney. 
It is silly sooth, 
And dallies with the innocence of love 
Like the old age. 

The present Archbishop of York wrote some elegant 
verses as an exercise (while at this College) on God- 
stow Abbey, but they are very short, and would 
apply almost as well to the ruins of any other monas- 
tery. Farewell. Believe me your very faithiul 
votary, H. F. Cary.” 

The letters addressed by young Cary to his 
sister flow more easily; but they offer little for 
extract. In 1796 he became Master of Arts; 
and subsequently seems to have hesitated for a 
while in choosing his profession. ‘The doubt 
ended in his taking deacon’s orders, — and 
settling himself in the vicarage of Abbot's Brom- 
ley, Staffordshire ; to which living he was pre- 
sented by the Earl of Uxbridge. [rom this 
time, Mr. Cary’s life flowed on for many years 
in an even current—varied only by such vicis- 
situdes as removal and matrimony. In the last 
of these ventures (belonging to a class which 
perhaps are successful in proportion as they 
make scanty show in a biography) Mr. Cary 
was fortunate. The lady of his choice was a 
Miss Ormsby, of Sandymount, near Dublin: and 
their mutual tender attachment and confidence 
—to which a thousand testimonials are scat- 
tered throughout the correspondence—was only 
broken by the summons “ appointed for all 
living.” On establishing himself at Abbot's 
Bromley, Mr. Cary began to keep a literary 
journal, in the old succinct fashion: and in 
the year 1797 he commenced that undertaking 
which will hand his name down honourably to 
our children—namely, the translation of the 
‘Purgatorio.’ Yet quiet, scholastic and select as 
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his tastes seem always to have been, he, too, could 
not avoid paying tribute to the troubled times 
in which he was working. We read of an ‘ Ode 
to General Kosciusko,’ extorted from his earnest 
sympathy with the Polish patriots ; and we see 
by the extracts given that the singer was in 
earnest—though his resonant versification and 
tumid imagery show that “the Lichfield in- 
fluences” had not wholly ceased. In 1805 the 
first volume of his version of the ‘Inferno’ was 
published. 

The work was received, we are told, ‘with 
coldness and indifference.” Miss Seward not 
only “expressed distaste for the subject of the 
poem,” but ‘“‘ charged the translation with obscu- 
rity and vulgarism;”’ and, as we have said, some 
elaborate letters of attack and defence fol- 
low— instructive as illustrating the changes 
which have passed over the grounds of attack 
and defence since they were written, but too 
tedious for extract. About the year 1810, the 
growing-up of a young family and the neces- 
sity of providing for their fit education, brought 
Mr. Cary to London ;—of which he continued 
a resident till within a short period of his de- 
cease. We will refer the reader to the biography 
for the few further events of his life; his domestic 
bereavements—his connexion with the British 
Museum—its severance—his foreign journeys 
—his literary labours on Aristophanes, Pindar, 
the French Romancers, &c.,—and the success 
with which he attached to himself a circle 
of choice literary friends. Of some of these 
the world is never indisposed to hear ;—and 
one was 

—the noticeable man with large grey eyes. 

“During a short residence at Littlehampton, 
several hours of each day were spent by Mr. Cary in 
reading the classics with the writer of this memoir, 
who was then only thirteen years of age. After a 
morning of toil over Greek and Latin composition, 
it was our custom to walk on the sands and read 
Homer aloud, a practice adopted partly for the sake 
of the seabreezes, and not a little, I believe, in order 
that the pupil might learn to read ore rotundo, having 
to raise his voice above the noise of the sea that was 
breaking at our feet. For several consecutive days 
Coleridge crossed us in our walk. The sound of the 
Greek, and especially the expressive countenance of 
the tutor, attracted his notice; so one day, as we met, 
he placed himself directly in my father’s way and 
thus accosted him: ‘Sir, yours is a face I should 
know: I am Samuei Taylor Coleridge.’ His person 
was not unknown to my father, who had already 
pointed him out to me as the great genius of our age 
and country. Our volume of Homer was shut up; but 
as it was ever Coleridge’s custom to speak, it could 
not be called talking or conversing, on the subject 
that first offered itself, whatever it might be; the 
deep mysteries of the blind bard engaged our atten- 
tion during the remainder of a long walk. * * The 
close of our walk found Coleridge at our family 
dinner-table. Amongst other topics of conversation, 
Dante’s ‘divine’ poem was mentioned: Coleridge 
had never heard of my father’s translation, but took 
a copy home with him that night. On the following 
day when the two friends (for so they may from the 
first day of their meeting be called) met for the pur- 
pose of taking their daily stroll, Coleridge was able 
to recite whole pages of the version of Dante, and, 
though he had not the original with him, repeated 
passages of that also, and commented on the transla- 
tion.” 

A few more notices may be added—one from 
Mr. Cary’s own pen, in a letter to the Rev. 
Walter Birch :— 

“ Just after I got your letter, Mr. Coleridge hap- 
pened to say he was busy writing in the papers, &c., 
in favour of the cotton children, which I told him 
would supply me with an answer to your question of 
what he was then about. One cause of regret to 
me at this change of residence, is the distance to 
which it removes me from him. Mr. Hazlitt has 
very well described the peculiar charm of his con- 
versation, though he is, I think, very unjust to him 
as an author, Not to speak of his poems, with 





which you know how much I have been always de- 
lighted, some part of his prose writings appear to me 
to be almost the only compositions of the kind in 
later days that call one back to a happier age, I 
mean that of Elizabeth and her two successors. It 
is indeed a very striking contrast between his style 
and that of Mr. Hazlitt, which is cut and minced, 
and sparkles like the French, or Seneca’s, and which 
you have well termed ‘ flippant and ambitious.’” 

By way of specimen—and a very amusing 
one—of the Coleridge style, the reader will not 
be disinclined to read a part of that writer’s criti- 
cisms on a contemporary who had busied him- 
self with one of the philosopher’s favourite 
themes. The letter is dated at a later period— 
the year 1827 :— 

“My dear Friend,—I have been just looking, 
rectius staring at the Theologian Croly’s Revelations 
of the Revelations of John the Theologian—both 
poets, both seers—the one saw visions, and the other 
dreams dreams; but John was no Tory, and Croly 
is no conjuror. Therefore, though his views extend 
to the last conflagration, he is not, in my humble 
judgment, likely to bear a part in it by setting the 
Thames on fire. The divine, Croly, sets John the 
Divine’s trumpets and vials side by side. Methinks 
trumpets and viols would make the better accom- 
paniment—the more so as there is a particular kind 
of fiddle, though not strung with ca¢-gut, for which 
Mr. Croly’s book would make an appropriate bow. 
Verily, verily, my dear friend! I feel it impossible 
to think of this shallow, fiddle-faddle trumpery, and 
hay it has been trumpeted and patronized by our 
bishops and dignitaries, and not enact either Hera- 
clitus or Democritus. I laugh that I may not weep. 
You know me too well to suppose me capable of 
treating even an error of faith with levity. But these 
are not errors of faith ; but blunders from the utter 


want of faith, a vertigo from spiritual inanition, from | 
the lack of all internal strength ; even as a man | 
giddy-drunk throws his arms about, and clasps hold | 


of a barber's block for support, and mistakes seeing 
double for ‘ additional evidences.’ I believe Luke, I 


I believe Moses, I believe the Prophets, and I mourn 
and rejoice, and pray and complain, and hope and 
trust, and give thanks to the Lord, with David. But 
I should study Daniel with more satisfaction, if it 


stood (complete, as in the Septuagint version) be- | 
tween Maccabees and the title-page of the Apocry- | 


pha; and I should read the Apocalypse with un- 
qualified delight and admiration if it took the lead of 
the ‘Shepherd,’ St. Barnabas, and St. Clement, and 
(for I will confess to the whole extent of my oftend- 
ing) the three Pastoral Epistles, at all events the first 
Epistle to Timothy, in a volume by itself, under 
the modest name of Antilegomena. It is true, that I 
hold the Pseudo-Athanasian creed to be pretty 
equally divided into four parts, under the correspond- 
ing heads of—1. Presumption, and that brimstone- 
coloured. 2. Tautology, or verbiage. 3. Nonsense. 
4. Heresy. But I can conscientiously repeat every 
syllable of the Nicene Creed, and likewise of that 
which I am modest enough to think no bad supple- 
ment for 
Fidei, in pp. 189—191 of ‘the Aids to Reflection; 
and, as a man who has lost a leg or arm is still 
an integral man, so I trust that I, notwithstanding 
the above-mentioned decrements, may still pass for 
a Christian. Now the object of this letter was to 
entreat you, with Francis’s assistance, to glance your 
eye over the theological part of the catalogue, to see 
whether you have any number of commentators on 
the Apocalypse. I do not know whether it would 
be worth the time and trouble it would cost, but a 
fancy has struck me, that if one could select some 
one interpreter and prognosticator from each century, 
from the tenth to the sixteenth century, from a.p. 
1000 to 1600; and one for every half century from 
1600 to 1827; and give the various fulfilments, 
asserted or expected, of any two or three famous 
passages in the Apocalypse, trumpets, or vials, in a 
sort of tabular form or synoptic map, it would be one 
way of opening men’s eyes. Another way would be 
to give a very abridged interpretation of the Poem, 
chapter by chapter, according to the true meaning of 
the symbols ; and then to abridge some one of the 
most learned and rational of the interpreters on the 





individual catechumens, the Confessio | 





prognosticating plan,—Mede, perhaps, or Fleming 
and to print the two on parallel columns, so as to pi, 


With the 
-a-lanth 
ance-backward aa 


the coherence and sequency of the one 
backward and forward, in and out, jack : 
right-about-to-the-left-and-adv. 
of the other in full contrast.” 

Contrasted with the above, two notes 
Charles Lamb—another of Mr. Car 
intimates—come in with a quaint 
relish. 


tes from 
i 8 trusted 
ne : and welco 

The Elia stamp is on them :— _ 


** India-House, Oc l 
“ Dear Sir, If convenient, will veh de Fe > 
room on Sunday next? I can sleep anywhere. "' 
another Sunday will suit you better, pray let n 
know. We were talking of roast shoulder of tantinn 
with onion sauce. But I scorn to prescribe to the 
hospitalities of mine host. C. Laws,” 
Otte - 
* By Cot’s blessing we will not be sheen ae 
“ Dear C., We long to see you, and hear account 
of your peregrinations, of the tun at Heidelburgh, 
the clock at Strasburgh, the statue at Rotterdam 
the dainty Rhenish, and poignant Moselle wines, 
Westphalian hams, and botargoes of Altona. But 
perhaps you have seen, not tasted any of these things, 
Yours, very glad to chain you hack again to your 
proper centre, books and Bibliothece. ‘ 
“C.& M. Lawn” 
The notes of Mr. Cary’s foreign tours lead 
us a little more into the world of art and old 
romantic literature of which he was so devoted 
a student. In Italy, we find frequent and 
affectionate mention of the name of another 
poet—our deceased friend George Darley. But 
there is not much to quote. Mr. Cary had not 
been formed in a school where minute ob- 


| servation finds utterance in graphic writing, 
| His journals give outlines rather than pictures, 


The second volume contains some well-written 
paragraphs characteristic of contemporary 
writers—being part of a work projected by him 
—and some graceful translations. It is wound 


| up, of course, by details of the decease of this 
believe Paul, I believe John the beloved of his Lord, | 


amiable man and elegant scholar; which took 
place on the 14th of August, 1844, after a gentle 
decline. We cannot part from the book without 
repeating that its perusal has been as agree 
able to ourselves as it should be valuable to 
those desiring a complete knowledge of English 
poetry — which includes (if not precisely the 
Fentons and the Hooles) the poet-translators. 





The Black Prophet: a Tale of Irish Famine. 
By W. Carleton, Esq. Simms & Co. 
Letters on the State of Ireland, By the Earl 
of Rosse. Hatchard. 
Treland, Historical and Statistical. By G.1. 
Smyth, Esq. Whittaker & Co. 
A rae of Irish Famine! The stern realities 
of such a calamity surpass the most vivid pie- 
tures of fiction. ‘The novelist should shrink 
from pourtraying the moral degradation which 
accompanies physical suffering—the breaking 
down of the strong mind consequent on the 
withering of the strong arm—the darkening of 
the passions which follows the darkening of the 
hopes—the fierce demands of reckless ignorance 
for remedies which would aggravate the disease 
—and the insane vengeance on all who are 
suspected of combining to disappoint insane 
expectations! It is not society merely a 
strated by suffering that the historian of rish 
famine has to describe; it is society dislocated 
in all its bonds and joints—shivered into uncot 
nected and fermenting masses—having neither 
the strength nor the cohesion to make any eff 
for the alleviation of the want—and attributing 
this aggravation of the calamity to every perso 
and thing under Heaven except itself. We 
respect Mr. Carleton’s powers :—no living ma 
better understands the character of the I 
peasant in its strength and in its weakness; 0 
man enters with deeper sympathy into the 
of the poor or more truly reveals the thoughts 
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that work there. But he could 
rehend the secret recesses of the 
jrish heart if he did not share largely in its 
entiments—if he were not at once animated 
by its warmth and warped by some of its oat 
‘dices. ‘The tale before us is neither the best 


and feelings 
not thus com) 


} is productions ; but it has this 

worst of his productions ; u as this 

— appropriateness to the subject of Irish 
t-] 


ine, that it combines a tale of guilt with a 
aed ’ misery, and with much that is excellent 
inculcates a little that we cannot but regard as 


erous. ‘ 

- story before us relates to the famine of 
122,—a fearful warning that was fearfully 
neglected. ‘The personage from whom the tale 
takes its title was one of a class common at the 
time—ill-boding prophets of evil, who wrung 
contributions from the peasantry by the terror 
which their denunciations inspired. When 
plent returned, these wretches disappeared ; 
and in every instance where opportunity was 
gforded for inquiry into the antecedents of 
their past life they were found to have been 
criminals of the blackest dye. The specimen 
which Mr. Carleton gives of the language used 
by these impostors is not exaggerated :— 

“Jt the Almighty, in his wrath, this moment 

Jaimin’ it through the heavens and the airth ? 
Look about you, and say what is it you see that doesn't 
foretell famine—famine—famine! Doesn't the dark 
yet day an’ the rain, rain, rain, foretell it? Doesn't 
the rottin’ crops, the unhealthy air, an’ the green 
damp foretell it ? Doesn't the sky without a sun, 
the heavy clouds, an’ the angry fire of the West 
foretell it? Isn't the airth a page of prophecy, an’ 
the sky a page of prophecy, where every man may 
yal of famine, pestilence, an’ death? The airth is 
wftened for the grave, an’ in the black clouds of 
heaven you may see the death-hearses movin’ slowly 

funeral afther funeral—funeral afther funeral 
—an’ nothing to folly them but lamentation an’ woe, 
bythe widow an’ orphan—the fatherless, the mother- 
lass, an’ the childless—woe an’ lamentation—lament- 
ation an’ woe.” 

There is no class of men that suffer more se- 
veely, and in general more undeservedly, than 

vision-dealers in a season of scarcity. They 
G what the people want; and their refusal 
togive it to the people on the people's terms is 
denounced as a crime. To this popular and 
most mischievous prejudice Mr. Carleton has 
largely conceded in his portraiture of Darby 
Smad. We take ‘part of a scene described 
ws occurring in his store.— 

“He had again resumed his place at the scales, and 
rs about to proceed in his exactions, when the door 
opened and a powerful young man, tall, big-boned, 
ud broad-shouldered, entered the room, leading or 
nther dragging with him the poor young woman and 
ler child, who had just left the place in such bitter- 
msand affliction. He was singularly handsome, and 
df uich resolute and manly bearing, that it was im- 
patible not to mark him as a person calculated to 
Impress One with a strong anxiety to know who and 
vhathe might be. On this occasion his cheek was 
Manched and his eye emitted a turbid fire which 
could scarcely be determined as that of indignation 
illness, ‘ Isit thrue,’ he asked, ‘ that you’ve dared 
to refuse to this—this—this—unfor—is it thrue that 
Jw've dared to refuse this girl and her starvin’ father 
temeal she wanted ? Is this thrue, you hard-hearted 
od scoundrel ?—bekase if it is, by the blessed sky 
lore us, I'll pull the windpipe out of your throat, 
yuu infernal miser!’ He seized the unfortunate 

by the neck, as he spoke, and almost at the 
fe moment forced him to project his tongue about 
tree inches out of his mouth, causing his face, at the 
Sime time, to assume, by the violence of the act, an 
ha of such comic distress and terror, as it was 

to look upon with gravity. ‘Is it thrue,’ he 
Repeated in a voice of thunder, ‘that you’ve dared to 
to w scoundrelly an act, an’ she, the unfortunate 
ature, famishin’ wid hunger herself?’ Whilst he 
uke, he held Skinadre’s neck as if in a vice—firm 
inthe same position,—and the latter, of course, could 


 wothing more than turn his ferret eyes round as 





well as he could, to entreat him to relax his grip. 
‘Don’t choke him, Brian,’ exclaimed Hacket, who 
came forward to interpose; ‘ you'll strangle him—as 
heaven’s above, you will.’ ‘An’ what great crime 
would that be” answered the other, relaxing his 
awful grip of the miser. ‘ Isnt he, and every meal- 
monger like him, a curse an’ a scourge to the counthry ? 
—an’ hasnt the same counthry curses and scourges 
enough, widout either him orthem ? Answer me now,’ 
he proceeded, turning to Skinadre, ‘ why did you send 
her away, widout the food she wanted?” * My heart 
bled for her—but—’ ‘It’sa lie, you born hypocrite 
— it’s a lie—your heart never bled for anything, or 
anybody.’ ‘ But you don’t know,’ replied the miser, 
‘what I lost by—’ ‘It’s a lie, I say, thundered out 
the gigantic young fellow, once more seizing the un- 
fortunate mealmonger by the throat, when out again 
went his tongue, like a piece of machinery touched 
by a spring, and again were the red eyes, now almost 
starting out of his head, turned round, whilst he him- 
self was in a state of suffocation, that rendered his 
appearance ludicrous beyond description; ‘it’s a lie, 
I say, for you have neither thruth nor heart—that’s 
what we all know.’” 

Now, we deny Brian’s position that “every 
mealmonger is a curse and a scourge to the 
country ;"—and we furthermore add that this 
prejudice, which Mr. Carleton has exerted him- 
self to foster, is the most grievous aggravation 
of the calamities of Irish famine. A cry is 
raised against the exorbitant profit obtained by 
merchants on the import of corn, and Govern- 
ment is asked to interfere ; but common sense 
tells us that the higher these profits are the 
more will persons engage in the trade—and, 
consequently, the more food will be imported 
into the country. To cut down those profits 
would be to cut down the trade, to diminish 
the imports and to aggravate the famine. 
Similar results attend the raising of a cry against 
corn-dealers and millers—which we are sorry to 
see encouraged by those who should know better. 
But worse than all is the clamour against the 
petty retailers: for in 1822 it was found to 
nave created a sad impediment to the distribu- 
tion of food in the villages and country-places 
after cargoes of provision had reached the har- 
bours. Men will not undertake the retailing of 
corn when the principle of the trade is declared 
to be that “they must buy and sell, and live by 
the loss,”"—much less when some furious Brian 
is taught that to strangle them is meritorious. 
It is an easy thing to plunder bakers’ shops 
and meal stores; but where this becomes a 
practice there will soon be neither shops nor 
stores to be plundered—and every alleviation of 
famine will be thus rendered all but impossible. 
Bad as a Skinadre may be, he saves the peasants 
from a journey of many miles to purchase food. 
The ‘‘ Panorama of Misery” in the retailer’s shop 
would have made room for a far worse exhibition 
if the shop had been closed or destroyed. 

Mr. Carleton has more justly and truthfully 
described another class of persons,—a class that 
in every season of Irish distress has fearfully 
aggravated the evil and increased the difficulty 
of applying a remedy.— 

“The cry of the people was for either bread or 
work; and to still, if possible, this woeful clamour, 
local committees, by large subscriptions, aided, in 
some cases, by loans from government, contrived to 
find them employment on useful public works. 
Previous to this nothing could surpass the prostration 
and abject subserviency with which the miserable 
crowds solicited food or labour. Only give them 
labour at any rate—say sixpence a day—and they do 
not wish to beg or violate the laws. No, no; only 
give them peaceable employment, and they would 
rest not only perfectly contented, but deeply grateful. 
In the mean time, the employment they sought for 
was provided, not at sixpence, but one-and-sixpence 
a day; so that for a time they appeared to feel satis- 
fied, and matters went on peaceably enough. This, 
however, was too good to last. There are ever, 
amongst such masses of people, unprincipled knaves, 





known as ‘ politicians’—idle yagabonds, who hate all 
honest employment themselves, and ask no better 
than to mislead and fleece the ignorant and unreflect- 
ing people, however or whenever they can. These 
fellows read and expound the papers on Sundays and 
holidays; rail not only against every government, no 
matter what its principles are, but, in general, attack 
all constituted authority, without feeling one single 
spark of true national principle, or independent love 
of liberty. It is such corrupt scoundrels that always 
assail the executive of the country, and at the same 
time supply the official staff of spies and informers 
with their blackest perjurers and traitors. In truth, 
they are always the first to corrupt, and the first to 
betray. You may hear these men denouncing govern- 
ment this week, and see them strutting about the 
Castle, its pampered instruments, and insolent with its 
patronage, the next. If there bea strike, conspiracy, 
or cabal of any kind, these ‘patriots’ are at the bottom 
of it; and wherever ribbonism and other secret 
societies do not exist, there they are certain to set 
them a-going.” 
This mischievous class, so faithfully described 
in the passage just quoted, would not possess 
the influence they do if persons of higher 
station did not to a dangerous extent sanction 
the delusions which they propagate. Mr, 
Carleton himself joins in the preposterous cry 
against forestallers, over-holders and keepers of 
corn-stores. We cannot allow even a tale to 
give currency to fallacies which demonstrably 
Increase the calamities of Irish famine. Mr. 
Carleton has deserved too much of his country 
—and even in this little work has manifested 
too much of power and generous feeling—for us 
to censure his errors with anything like bitter- 
ness or severity; but we grieve to find that he 
has been involved in the general torrent of de- 
lusion which has swept away all the boundaries 
of moderation and common sense,—which has 
erilled the means of present safety and raised 
impediments in the way of future improvement. 
‘he Earl of Rosse’s ‘Letters on the State of 
Ireland’ dwell at length on a subject to which 
Mr. Carleton has alluded in his tale—the tenure 
of land in Ireland. If some malignant being 
had contrived a scheme so mutually injurious to 
landlord and tenant asthat which has grown up 
in Ireland, we might, with the ancient Persians, 
believe in the reign of Ahriman. The absurd 
tenancy of lives renewable for ever—the sub- 
division of land—the increase of the population 
beyond the existing means of employment—the 
perplexing questions of occupancy—and many 
other social evils are exposed by Lord Rosse: 
but we doubt whether an increase of the land- 
lord’s power of ejectment would remedy the evil, 
—even if it were accompanied by large facilities 
for emigration. 

Our reasons for dissenting from Lord Rosse’s 
proposition will be found in the last chapter of 
Mr. G. L. Smyth’s work ;—which contains a sad 
history of the legislation connected with the 
land in Ireland. This, however, is a subject too 
extensive to be usefully discussed in a literary 
periodical ;.and we must, therefore, content our- 
selves with referring those who feel an interest in 
the subject to Mr. Smyth’s very accurate and 
careful compilation. 
















































The Sieges of Vienna by the Turks. From the 
German of Karl August Schimmer, and other 
sources. Murray. 

Sprinaine into life in a period of deeply-rooted 

and universal corruption, when the Byzantine 

and Persian empires—the great political centres 
of gravity of Europe and Asia—were exhausted 
by centuries of implacable hostility, the Otto- 
man power, quickened and sublimed by a great 
idea, and perpetually urged onward by the 
religious enthusiasm of which it was the external 
form and ministration, suddenly arose to dis- 
pute with the world-ruling sovereignties for 
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supremacy. Separated by almost impassable 
barriers from surrounding nations, Arabia had 
remained for thousands of years unconquered 
and unknown; and destiny had reared among 
ics trackless sands a simple hardy race, in 
which the elements of heroic deeds required 
only the quickening power of genius to dis- 
cipline and develope them, in order to make 
them extensively and permanently felt. When 
time was ripe, the man appeared. A few brief 
but burning words sent forth these unknown 
or despised wanderers of the wilderness to 
shake the great thrones of the earth. They 
accepted with alacrity the inheritance of the 
sword, and the mission of conquest; and not 
only rapidly subdued the inferior races of Asia 
and Africa and erected new empires upon the 
ruins of the fallen states,—but, with varying for- 
tune and for more than a thousand years, con- 
tended for the dominion of Europe with the 
superior genius of the Caucasian stock. 

From the fall of Constantinople in 1453, the 
institutions of the West—not only political and 
civil, but even the religious—were seriously 
threatened by the arms of the Turks. It was a 
settled purpose of the sultans to erect an empire 
of the west. Mahomet II., one of the greatest 
of the successors of the prophet, who overthrew 
two empires and ten other sovereignties, wrote 
for his own epitaph the simple but significant 
words,—“ I wished to take Rhodes and subdue 
Italy.” The Turkish conquests were rapidly 
pushed westward by his successors. Venice 
and Genoa trembled before their naval power. 
The Danube was passed; Wallachia and Mol- 
davia were conquered. The religious troubles, 
and the criminal ambition of John Zapolya, 
wayvode of Transylvania, opened the way for 
their arms into the kingdom of Hungary.— 

“This man, whose name, like that of Tekeli, is 
so intimately connected, with the misfortunes of his 
country, was born in 1487, the son of Stephen 
Zapolya, one of the best officers of the great king and 
warrior Mathias Corvinus. Inheriting the rewards 
of his father’s valour in the shape of vast possessions 
and important governments, he was distinguished 
through life by restless ambition, great talents for 
intrigue, and on some occasions by acts of inventive 
cruelty which exceed in extravagance of horror all 
that Suetonius has related of the Roman emperors. 
By a reckless acceptance of Turkish aid, and by 
treachery as reckless to his engagements with that 
power, he partially succeeded in the great object of 
his adventurous life—his establishment on the throne 
of Hungary.” 

Soliman, who now occupied the throne, was 
the greatest of the Ottoman princes; and under 
him the Turkish empire reached a pitch of 
grandeur and prosperity which it never after- 
wards surpassed and from which it soon began 
to decline. He understood several languages ; 
and, according to the criticism of his country- 
As a conqueror, 


men, was no indifferent poet. 
he ranks with Mahomet IT.,—and in every other 
— of a sovereign takes precedence of all 


the leaders of his race. He collected a large 
army, and advanced into the heart of the enemy’s 
country.— 

“Soliman found little resistance to his invasion of 
Hungary. Peterwaradin and the Bannat fell quickly 
into his hands; and on the 20th of August, 1526, 
oceurred that disastrous battle which in Hungary 
still bears the name of the Destruction of Mohacs. 
Zapolya remained with his forces motionless at 
Szegedin, careless of the fate of kingdom or king; 
while the latter, with searcely 20,000 men and little 
artillery, stood opposed to a tenfold superior force of 
the Turks. The wiser heads of the army advised 
the waiting for reinforcements, but they were overruled 
by Paul Timoreus, Archbishop of Kolocza,a man 
who seems to have united every quality which could 
unfit him for either the sacred functions he had 
abandoned or those which he had assumed of military 
command, The arrival, still hoped for, of Zapolya, 


with the excellent cavalry of Transylvania, might 
have saved Hungary, but it would have deprived 
the prelate of the chief command; and the latter 
preferred to risk his own life, that of the sovereign, 
and the fortunes of Hungary, in premature and 
unequal battle. In less than two hours Soliman had 
gained a complete victory; the prelate paid the 
penalty of his presumption with his life, and with 
him perished the flower of the Hungarian nobility, 
many of his episcopal brethren, and lastly the un- 
fortunate King Louis himself, suffocated beneath his 
floundering horse, and borne down by the weight of 
his armour, in a swamp through which he was urging 
his flight. The jewels in which the plume of his 
helmet was set led ultimately to the discovery and 
identification of the body. Scarcely 4,000 men, led 
by the Palatine Bathory, escaped under the cover of 
night from this disastrous battle. Soliman pushed 
forward his troops, intoxicated with success, as far as 
the Platten and Neusiedler lakes, laid waste the 
country, and burnt Fiinfkirchen and Pesth. On the 
news, however, of disturbances in Asia, he suddenly 
retired, dragging with him 200,000 persons into capti- 
vity, but soon to re-appear in terrible power at the 
gates of Vienna itself.” 

The Reformation had recently antagonized 
Europe. There was no longer any unity of 
religious sentiment; and while the two great 
parties into which the Christian nations were 
divided were prosecuting their mutual ani- 
mosities, the hereditary enemy of the Christian 
name prepared to march through the now open 
country of Hungary to extinguish on the banks 
of the Rhine their disputes and their existence. 
Having collected an army of upwards of 
200,000 men, he advanced. Nothing could 
arrest the progress of the invader. Castles, 
fortresses deemed impregnable, and even walled 
and well-garrisoned cities, submitted at his 
approach. Pesth had already fallen; and from 
the capital of Austria could be seen the lurid 
glare of burning villages and towns round half 
the horizon. Vienna was the sole remaining 
bulwark of Europe,—a mere handful of sol- 
diers were the last defence of the fairest pro- 
vinces of Christendom; and the Sultan exulted 
in the proud prospect of terminating the war on 
the frontiers of Germany and France by one 
crowning victory over the united chivalry of 
the west. 

Vienna was invested, the trenches were open- 
ed, and the city was stormed. But the garrison 
defended the walls with unexpected intrepidity ; 
and when three desperate and successive attempts 
to carry the place by storm had been repulsed, 
a mutiny of the Janissaries obliged Soliman to 
raise the siege and return. The war, however, 
was only transferred to another field. The Sultan 
never abandoned his cherished project,—but 
entered into new preparations for another siege. 
Three years later he again traversed the inter- 
mediate provinces ; the forces of the empire fled 
before his overwhelming power ; and the Vien- 
nese again expected to be invested. But political 
events diverted his arms:—and the city was 
saved a second time from his grasp. 

The desolating war of religion and race con- 
tinued as fiercely as ever upon the common 
battle-ground of Hungary; a land which was 
fertilized by the richest Christian and Paynim 
blood for more than a century—consecrated by 
glorious deeds and self-devotion worthy of the 
ancient Hellas. Here is a picture of a new 
Leonidas and his small but gallant band of fol- 
lowers, not unworthy of the heroes of Ther- 
mopyle :— 

“The Hungarian campaign of 1566 wasdistinguished 
by the famous siege of the small fortress of Szigeth, 
and the self-immolation of its defender, the Hun- 
garian Leonidas, Nicholas, Count of Zriny. In early 
life he had distinguished himseif at the siege of 
Vienna; and having pursued a successful career in 
arms, held under the present Emperor the chief 
command on the right bank of the Danube. Soliman 








CManr. 13 
had undertaken the siege of Erau; adie Ee 
of {Bosnia was on do cand, with — rer 
when he was attacked near Siklos by Zriny 
pletely defeated, and slain. The Sultan, Ph a 
this disaster, raised the siege of Erlau and marcha 
with 100,000 men upon Zriny, who, with Scarce! 
2,500, flung himself into Szigeth, with the resolutic 
never to surrender it; a resolution to which ie 
followers cheerfully bound themselves by an - 
* * * Zriny did not wait for the final assault, 
On the 8th September the Turks were pressi 
forward along a narrow bridge to the castle 
when the gate was suddenly flung open, a lame 
mortar loaded with broken iron was discharged = 
their ranks, according to their own historians killin, 
600 of them, and close upon its discharge Zriny a 
his faithful band sallied forth to die. His resolution 
was evinced by some characteristic preparations, 
From four swords he chose a favourite Weapon which 
he had worn in the first campaigns of his youth; and 
determined not to fall alive into the hands of his 
enemies, he wore no defensive armour. He fastened 
to his person the keys of the castle and a purse of g 
hundred ducats, carefully counted and selected, of 
the coinage of Hungary. ‘The man who lays me 
out, shall not complain that he found nothing upon 
me. When I am dead, let him who may take the 
keys and the ducats. No Turk shall point at me 
while alive with his finger.’ The banner of the 
Empire was borne before him by Laurence Juranitsch, 
In this guise, followed by his 600 remaining com- 
rades, he rushed upon the enemy, and by two musket 
shots through the body and an arrow in the head 
obtained the release he sought. * * Zriny’s head was 
sent to the Emperor; his body was honourably 
buried, as some accounts state, by the hands ofa 
Turk who had been his prisoner, and well treated 
by him. Szigeth never recovered from its destruc. 
tion, and some inconsiderable ruins alone mark the 
scene of Zriny’s glory.” 

Soliman died; and under his feeble successors 
the great designs which he had cherished were 
soon forgotten. A century elapsed before the 
inhabitants of Vienna again, and for the last 
time, saw the gorgeous tents and martial array 
of a Turkish beleaguering army beneath their 
walls. The second siege took place in 1683, 
When Louis the Fourteenth, the ally of the Tuk, 
had humbled to the dust the pride of the House 
of Hapsburgh, the grand vizier of the sultans, 
the ambitious and vain-glorious Kara Mustapha, 
conceived the idea of wresting from Austria an 
independent and hereditary kingdom for his 
own family. Having brought over the Porte to 
favour an invasion, the ultimate object of which 
he, however, strictly concealed, he raised an army 
of 400,000 men, and rapidly traversing the 
fields of Hungary, sat down before the walls of 
Vienna, The garrison, including the armed 
citizens, did not amount to more than 20,000 
men. The walls and fortifications were ill calev- 
lated to resist the murderous onset of a Turkish 
storm ; but the desperate valour of the troops, 
and the activity of the commander, Guido 
Count Von Stahremberg, compensated for pav- 
city of numbers. While with the slownes 
characteristic of the movements of the Germanic 
Diet the forces of the empire were gathering 
in the camp at Crems, the siege was pushed 
with great vigour. The enormous wealth which 
was believed to be deposited in the treasury of 
the capital increased the ardour of the assailants; 
—whoexpected that their successful valourwould 
be rewarded with the plunder of the city. All 
communication with the Duke of Lorraine, who 
commanded the army assembling at Crems, W#s 
cut off; the provisions of the city were nearly 
exhausted; the covered work of the besieget 
approached the walls; the scanty garrison ws 
daily thinned by the murderous assaults which 
they gallantly, but at great sacrifice of life, t 
pelled; and it had become of the utmost i 
portance that correct intelligence of their po 
tion should be carried to head-quarters for 
the purpose of hastening the movements of 
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eae it should be too late. But no one 
wematecred to undertake the dangerous errand. 
od daring spirits had already perished in 
met The Turkish lines were vigilantly 
a: and he who passed them outwards 


never returned.— 9 on . 

«At last George Francis Kolschitzki, a partisan 
oficer whose name deserves honourable record for 
the importance of his services, and the courage and 
jexterity with which they were executed, stepped 

» ward. A Pole by birth, and previously an inter- 
“ne sn the service of the Oriental merchants’ 
on he had become a citizen of the Leopold- 
ie and had served since the siege began in a free 
corp Intimately conversant with the T urkish 
Janguage and customs, he willingly offered himself 
for the dangerous office of passing through the very 
camp of the Turks to convey intelligence to the 
Imperial army. On the 13th of August, accom- 

nied by a servant of similar qualifications, he was 

Cas through a sallyport in the Rothenthrum, 
and escorted by an aide-de-camp of the Commandant 
gs furas the palisades. He had scarcely adyanced a 
hundred yards, when he became aware of a consider- 
ablebody of horse which advanced at a rapid pace 
towards the place of his exit. Being as yet too near 
the city to escape suspicion, he hastily turned to the 
left and concealed himself’ in the cellar of a ruined 
house of the suburb near Altlerchenfeld, where he 
kept close till the tramp of the passing cavalry had 
died away. He then pursued his course, and, sing- 
inga Turkish song, traversed at an idle pace and 
yith an unembarrassed air the streets of Turkish 
tents. His cheerful mien and his familiar strain 
took the fancy of an Aga, who invited him into his 
tent, treated him with coffee, listened to more songs 
and to his tale of having followed the army asa 
volunteer, and cautioned him against wandering too 
far and falling into Christian hands. Kolschitzki 
thanked him for the advice, passed on in safety 
through the camp to beyond its verge, and then as 
unconcernedly made for the Kahlenberg and the 
Danube. Upon one of its islands he saw a body of 
people, who, misled by his Turkish attire, fired upon 
him and his companion. These were some inha- 
bitants of Nussdorf, headed by the bailiff of that 
place, who had made this island their temporary 
refuge and home. Kolschitzki explained to them 
in German the circumstances of his mission, and en- 
treated them to afford him an immediate passage 
over the river. This being obtained, he reached 
without further difficulty the bivouac of the Imperial 
amy, then on its march between Angern and Still- 
fried, After delivering and receiving dispatches, the 
adventurous pair set out on their return, and after 
some hairbreadth escapes from the Turkish sentries, 
passed the palisades and re-entered the city by the 
Scottish gate, bearing a letter from the Duke.” 
We may add, that at the end of the war this 
important service was rewarded by permission 
toopen a coffee-house ; and that, to this hour, 
every keeper of a café in Vienna is obliged to 
have the portrait of this gallant founder of the 
order hung up in his establishment. 

While the regular army prosecuted the siege, 
the Tartar cavalry swept the country in all 
directions, burning and pillaging whatever it 
encountered. In many places, the peasantry 
tose in their own defence, and performed _* 
gies of valour. Even ecclesiastics took the 

eld :-— 

“The defence of the abbey of Lilienfeld forms a 
brilliant episode in the history of the time. Many 
ofthe inhabitants of the adjacent districts, and among 

m a large portion of the gentry, had taken refuge 
fom the Tartar cavalry in this place. On the nearer 
approach, however, of the dreaded marauders, the 
greater part of these fugitives continued their retreat, 
and sought a more assured refuge in Salzburg or the 
Tyrol, Not so the brave abbot, Matthew Kolbries. 
He rallied round him his clergy and vassals, fortified 
his convent, and prepared to defend it to the last. 
He did a great deal more than this; for though 
deserted by all but a small body of devoted adherents, 

T repelling several assaults, instead of leaving his 
enemy to rally at leisure, he fell upon him in a 
series of well-planned sallies and ambuscades, which 


by their success elevated the courage of his adherents 
to the highest pitch of daring. Following up these 
first successes, he fell by surprise on a column of the 
Tartars near Marinzell, destroyed them almost to a 
man, and brought back in triumph 200 rescued Chris- 
tians, a mule load of money, and forty heads of Tar- 
tars, whose bodies he had left for example exposed 
on the roads. Three Turkish prisoners of distine- 
tion were ransomed at from 2000 to 3000 ducats 
each. The casual accession of a Bavarian officer 
and five troopers to his small force enabled him to 
introduce into it something of military science and 
discipline. Military genius was evidently not 
wanting to the man who, at the age of sixty-three, 
could perform such exploits. Some Polish troops, 
who also joined him, gave him more trouble by their 
indiscipline than assistance by their military experi- 
ence. With this motley band, however, he struck 
some more severe blows on the parties of the enemy; 
and by holding Lilienfeld till the Vizier was com- 
pelled to withdraw his light troops from the country, 
and thus guarding the main pass into Styria, he 
saved that province from all the horrors of Tartar 
invasion.” 

Amongst the preparations which Austria had 
made for defence, was an alliance with John 
Sobieski, King of Poland,—the greatest warrior 
of his age and the implacable enemy of the 
infidel race. He had already gained a terrible 
reputation amongst them. On the fatal field of 
Choczim 11,000 Turks were crushed beneath 
the hoofs of his victorious cavalry ; and even to 
this day the Turkish peasantry relate wonderful 
traditions of the powers of “the King.’’ When 
he arrived in the camp at Crems, at the head 
of his famous Polish lancers, the chief command 
was instantly ceded to him. A slight cireum- 
stance revealed to his military eye the inca- 


disposable force of 70,000 men, he marched 
directly to relieve the city and, if possible, raise 
the siege. It was time. A few days more and 
all had been lost :— 

“ The city was in its last agonies. On the 6th, an 
the wall, 24 feet thick, of the Lobel bastion, making 
a breach less defensible than that in the Burg 
bastion, because the parapets of the wall which re- 
mained had been previoushy destroyed. The fury 


1500 men. ‘Two standards were at one moment 
planted on the rampart. A house in the Lébelstrasse 
opposite the spot where this took place is still called 
the Turks’ house, and bears a date and a painting of 


On the evening of this day, five rockets were observed 
to rise from the Kahlenberg. That short-lived 
apparition was sufficient to scatter the clouds of 
despendency which had so long been gathering over 
the city. The lighthouse which identifies the pro- 
montory, or the star which marks the Pole, never 
sparkled on the eye of the anxious mariner with 
more of comfort and assurance than that fiery sign 


conveyed to the watchman on the rampart.” 

On the morning of September 12th, 1683, 
the great battle was fought which relieved the 
West, at once and for ever, of all apprehension 


from the power of the Ottomans. Sobieski 
formed his order of battle, and ascended the 
high ground of the Kahlenberg towards the 
enemy. The first onset was on the left wing; 
where the troops of the empire were partially 
engaged some time before the right and centre 
could deploy :— 

“Towards eleven o'clock the Imperialists on the 
left were slackening their advance to make good the 
ground they had gained, and to wait for the appear- 
ance of their friends, when the gilded cuirasses of the 
Polish cavalry flashed out from the defiles of the 
Wenersberg, and the shout of ‘ Live Sobieski’ ran 
along the lines. The heat was oppressive, and the 
King halted and dismounted his people for a hasty 
repast. This concluded, the whole line advanced, 





and the battle soon raged in every part of an am- 










phitheatre admirably adapted by nature for such a 
transaction. The Turks had profited by the lull to 
bring up heavy reinforcements, and the Vizier flung 
himself on the Poles in very superior numbers. In 
an early part of the encounter, a body of Polish 
Hulans compromised itself by a rash advance, and 
was fora time surrounded. It was extricated by the 
prompt and judicious assistance of Waldeck and his 
Bavarians, but lost many officers of distinction, and 
among them, a Potocki, the treasurer Modrjewski, 
and the Colonel Ahasuerus. The second line was 
brought up by Sobieski, and the Turks were driven 
before their desperate valour through ravines and 
villages, and the fortified position of Hernalsback, 
upon the glacis of their camp. The city of tents 
with all its treasures was almost within their grasp; 
but it is said that even with such a spectacle before 





him, Sobieski’s caution all but induced him to pause 
till the morrow. The approach to the camp was 





| protected by a ravine, the ground in front was undu- 








lating and strengthened with works, and occupied by 
a strong force and a powerful artillery. The King 
was in face of the centre of this position; his right 


| covered by Jablanowski against the attacks of the 


| arm and levers. 


| his orders. 


| 


| 


: otal 1 | quarters of the Vizier. 
sex 4 ind Imperial pone: plana ie | and the King determined on the instant to pursue 















Tartar cavalry. It was five o'clock; his infantry 
was not yet at hand; the only artillery which had kept 
pace with the speed of his advance consisted of two 
or three light pieces which the veteran commander 
of his artillery, Kouski, had brought up by force of 
Sobieski pointed these at the field 
tent of crimson silk, from which the Vizier was giving 
The ammunition carriages were, how- 
ever, far behind, and a few charges carried by hand 
were soon exhausted. A French officer, it is said, 
rammed home the last cartridge with his gloves, his 
wig, and a packet of French newspapers. At this 
moment of hesitation the infantry came up. They 
were led by the Count Maligniz, the King’s brother- 
in-law, against a height which commanded the 
The attack was successful, 


his fortune. As he led his troops in a direct line for 
the Vizier’s tent, his terrible presence was recognized 
by the infidel. ‘ By Allah the King is really among 


| us,’ exclaimed the Khan of the Crimea, Selim Gieray. 


explosion brought down a length of five fathoms of | 


| of Aleppo and Silistria perished in the fray. 


a Turk’s head commemorative of the occurrence. | 


The mass retreated in confusion. Those who awaited 
the attack went down before those lances of the 
Polish cavalry of which it was said by a Polish noble 
to one of their kings, that if the heavens were to fall 
they would sustain them on theirpoints. The Pachas 
The 
The 


panic became universal and the rout complete. 


of the assault which followed, and the tenacity of the | Vizier, hurried along with the stream, weeping and 
resistance, may be measured by the Turkish loss of | cursing by turns—had neither time to deliberate nor 


power to command. By six o'clock his gorgeous 
tent was in possession of Sobieski. His charger, too 
| heavily caparisoned for rapid flight, was still held by 
a slave at the entrance. One of the golden stirrups 
was instantly sent off by the conqueror to the Queen 
as a token of the defeat and flight of its late owner. 
| On the left, meanwhile, the progress of Lorraine, 
though less rapid from the difficulties of the ground 
and the tenacity of the resistance, had been equally 
victorious. The great Turkish redoubt, of which the 
traces yet remained, held out against repeated assaults 
till near five o’clock, when Louis of Baden, at the 
head of a regiment of Saxon dragoons, dismounted 
for the purpose, and two Austrian regiments of in- 
fantry, carried the work. The Turks now gave way 
at every point, and poured intotheir camp in the wild- 
est confusion. The Margrave Louis, at the head of 
a squadron of dragoons, was the first to open a com- 
munication with the city from the counterscarp of 
the Scottish gate. Stahremberg ordered an imme- 
diate sally against the approaches of the enemy, from 
which they had maintained through the day as heavy 
a fire as on any previous day of the siege, though no 
assault had been attempted by the strong body of 
Janissaries left in them for that purpose. These 
men, abandoned now without orders to their fate, 
endeavoured to turn the guns of the batteries upon 
the Imperialists. The attempt, however, in the 
general confusion which ensued, was vain, and the 
main body of the Janissaries, unable or unwilling 
to retreat, was cut to pieces in the course of the 
night.” 
So ended this great and decisive battle, 
Kara Mustapha fled from his foe, to find a bow- 
string at home ;—and had the powers ofthe now 
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liberated Christendom seconded the efforts of 
Sobieski, the plan of that great commander for 
driving the Turks out of Europe might, then, 
probably have been carried into effect. 

Of the manner in which the Earl of Ellesmere 
has discharged the various duties of translator, 
editor, and author, we can speak in terms of 
high praise. His style is clear, nervous, 
rapid; and has the rare merit of combining the 
freedom and freshness of original composition 
with the minute accuracy of German scholar- 
ship. The work—which forms the 41st No. of 
Murray’s ‘ Home and Colonial Library’—is a 
valuable contribution to the history of an im- 
portant period. 





A True and Faithful Relation of a Worthy Dis- 
course between Colonel John Hampden and 
Colonel Oliver Cromwell. Preceded by an 
Explanatory Preface. Chapman & Hall. 

We take the chance of being considered very 

matter-of-fact critics when we own that we do 

not see the joke of this joke. We dare say that 
we ought to see it,—but we cannot. Landor’s 

‘ Imaginary Conversations’ we can understand ; 

—he professes them to be mere inventions. But 

here is a conversation quite as imaginary, though 

not quite so imaginative, which is put forth with 
much quaintness of style, paper and printing— 

and thus far pretends to be the substance of a 

real conference between Hampden and Crom- 

well very shortly before the skirmish of Chal- 
grave, where the former lost his life. If the 
writer had meant it to be supposed for a time 
that what he had put upon paper very recently 
was a tract of the period of the Civil Wars, we 
should see at once why he had resorted to 
Whittingham’s fac-simile typography: but he 
was above any such species of imposition,—and 
lets us know clearly enough that what he offers 
is only a modern-antique, with no pretensions 
to authenticity. Hence arises a difficulty and 
an inconvenience. He actually sets us right on 
an important historical fact—the precise date 
of Hampden’s death; and yet, from the way 
in which he puts it, we feel no confidence in the 
correction of Clarendon’s error. Are we to rely 
upon that which follows as a true statement of 
what is contained in ‘The Kingdom’s Weekly 

Intelligencer’ and ‘Mercurius Aulicus,’—or 

must we go to the newspapers themselves to 

ascertain whether they do contain the imputed 
information ?— 

“The date assigned to Hampden’s death, in the 
first page of the following tract, is at variance with 
that which is given by some writers who describe it 
as having taken place six weeks after he received his 
wound at Chalgrave ; and also with Clarendon’s ac- 
count, which gives the impression that he survived 
his wound for nearly three weeks. The Chalgrave 
fight, as we know from the evidence of all history, 
and of the diurnals of the time, was on the 18th of 
June. That Hampden survived for six weeks, or 
for much more than as many days is sufficiently 
disproved by evidence in itself undeniable. Obser- 
vations are made in ‘The Kingdom's Weekly Intel- 
ligencer,’ ending the 4th of July, and published by 
authority in London, on the loss which the country 
had incurred in his death. The ‘ Mercurius Aulicus’ 
of June 24, published at Oxford, mentions the report 
of his death ; and the date of his funeral, as given 
in this tract, (the 25th of June) is corroborated by 
the entry in the register of Great Hampden parish.” 

We do not happen to have at hand the latest 
and best authority in print on the point; but a 
copy of the register at Great Hampden would 
have been the best manuscript authority,—and 
this we wish that the writer had furnished. If 
it has never before been quoted, it would only 
afford one more proof, out of many, how care- 
lessly biography has hitherto been compiled, and 
how ready each successive biographer has been 
to repeat what was said by his predecessor with- 


out troubling himself to acquire any original 
information. Take an instance not very ger- 
mane to the matter,—but very much in point 
to the fact. Over and over again it has been 
said that Sir Martin Frobisher died of his 
wound, and was buried at Plymouth in 1594; 
whereas the register of St. Giles, Cripplegate, 
shows that he was interred there. ‘This is the 
very church, too, in which Oliver Cromwell was 
married ; and it naturally brings us back to the 
tract before us, purporting to be a dialogue 
between him and Hampden. ‘ 

The points of difference in the characters 
of Hampden and Cromwell are here very skil- 
fully touched and enforced. They both aimed 
apparently at the same end, and by the same 
means; yet their ultimate purposes really 
varied most essentially. Had Hampden lived, 
it seems to us quite certain that the monarchy 
would not have been subverted ; or if subverted, 
not with the will and aid of Hampden. He 
was a royalist at heart,—although a eng ol 
tarian in arms; and would no more have toler- 
ated a parliament without a king than a king 
without a parliament. 

“T reverence (he says in one place) the office of 
King in England. I believe it not to be anywhere 
enjoined by the command of God, nor yet embued, 
as Bishop Neile did once ungodlily declare, with 
‘some sparkles of his divinity; but to be a worthy 


| engine, notwithstanding, for good government,—like 


every good engine profitable only when worthily ad- 
ministered, and within the sure safeguard of acknow- 
ledged law. Such monarchy it was our Saxon an- 
cestors established within this island. Such are we 
bounden to preserve it ; aye, and conformably, too, 
as changes and requirements of time in its progress 
shall demand. And such I hope that after ages in 
this land may see it, much amended in its ancient 
purpose still, and fitting itself well and gently for 
the weale of a people who shall be stronger in that 
knowledge which cometh “of healthier experience 
than we be.” 

All this, and a great deal more, is very right 
and reasonable,—and such as has been the lan- 
guage of all successive Whigs from Lord Somers 
to C. J. Fox. Such a monarchy as is here anti- 
cipated is the monarchy of 1688—and such 
a monarchy has happily descended to us. It 
is quite evident to impartial readers that Cla- 
rendon in his character of Hampden imputes 
too much craft and subtlety; and in this 
respect the writer before us does Hampden only 
justice in representing him as not only without 
deceit himself, but a bold and vigorous censurer 
of it in others. Milton’s claim, 

That truth and right from violence be freed, 

And public faith clear’d from the shameful brand 

Of public fraud, 
is, in two lines, what Hampden here enforces 
through more than as many pages, with some- 
thing—may we say it?—of waste eloquence, a 
little inconsistent with his reputation for weight 
and brevity. With Hampden, and from Hamp- 
den, all, in fact, is plain and intelligible; but 
with Cromwell, and from Cromwell, there seems 
always to be an under-current, sometimes run- 
ning counter to the appearance on the surface, 
and always with greater rapidity. This is a 
point rather nicely made out and illustrated by 
the author of this ‘Worthy Discourse ;’ and 
the manner in which Cromwell would make 
religion a pretext for the sword may be seen slily 
peeping forth in the following extract :— 

“ T would have (says Cromwell) a right infusion of 
the watchword of the Lord and his strength, good 
cousin. It sufficeth not that ye seek the Lord in the 
closet only, or the tent. Ye must raise your voice 
among his scattered flock, and speak aloud ; yea, 
even as a gospeller and chosen vessel of his grace. * * 
There is not one that filleth saddle with me, but, in 
the tabernacle of the flesh, how ill favoured soever, 
is, according to his estimation, verily of the saints of 





the earth whose garments smell of the sweet savour 





of godliness. And I have cried out to them, even unis 
their penetrals, as I have received strength ; and 
they have not fallen back, but have charged : 
Be the glory His and no others! The sword of the 
Lord and of Gideon is your only weapon of endur 
ance against the children of darkness; yea, the fietee 
dint of Rupert's troopers, with their closed Visors 
and corslets of Almayne proof. But some small 
sword-craft also in the use thereof hath been infused, 
I say it thankfully. Hoffermann the Leipsicker late 
slain with me before Gainsborough, had great worshi 
as teacher of the sword-play.” ? 
Cromwell was very willing that his 
should be “wound with the paloodeumhr he 
took care that the edge should be so sharp, and 
the branch so thin, that the latter might be cut 
through the instant the weapon should be 
required to be employed. Beyond the deling. 
ation of the characters of the two men, the tract 
before us seems of little value. The construc. 
tion is most inartificial ; and it is not likely that 
Cromwell, whatever Hampden might do, would 
consent to talk thus unrestrainedly in the 
presence of a chaplain (whom, by the way, he 
had never seen before) who brought them g 
basket of provisions into the fields. All this jg 
supposing, too, that the said chaplain, by name 
Dr. Spurstowe, would be able to remember and 
write down, word for word, as he professes, all 
that passed in a conference which lasted through 
fifty or sixty pages. 

Another point is also very unskilfully ma. 
naged. If it were intended that this tract 
should appear to be of the period of the Civil 
Wars, or a reprint of a tract of that time, the 
spelling of that time should have been observed, 
As it is, the spelling is the spelling of no time; 
—and so Mr. Whittingham, the printer, could 
himself have informed the author. He could 
supply the types,—but felt bound to follow the 
copy into whatever absurdities it led him. We 
do not recollect to have before met with sucha 
mess of uncouth orthography pretending to be 
only about 200 years old. We have not thought 
it necessary to observe it in our extracts :—and 
really it could have informed our readers of 
nothing excepting that the writer did not know 
how English was spelt at any date in our lan- 
guage. Assisted by the imitative old types and 
the stained paper, the tract has an re 
look—but it will impose upon nobody: an 
perhaps all the author had in view was the 
gratification of the eyes of a few readers who 
like to dwell upon something that is quaint and 
peculiar in its externals. 





The Story of Lilly Dawson. By Mrs. Crowe, 
3 vols. Colburn. 

Ir Mrs. Crowe had no better previous literary 
title than the authorship of the ‘ Adventures of 
Susan Hopley,’ her present work would cer- 
tainly not have demanded so much of our atten- 
tion as we are disposed to bestow upon it 
Variety of incident and melo-dramatic effect, 
though qualities calculated to ensure success in 
the circulating-library world where this write 
has taken high honours, are not such as we cal 
recognize save in a far higher connexion than 
they enjoyed under the auspices of ‘Susan 
Hopley.’ “But Mrs. Crowe has more command 
ing claims (though much less known) than she 
could derive from any number of such works 
Her tragedy of ‘ Aristodemus’ in a more = 
perous state of dramatic literature must have 
earned for her higher distinction than aly 
which she has yet obtained; and a series 

such productions might go far to redeem the 
fallen prospects of the dramatic art. Passio 
ate, ideal, profound in its apprehension af 
motive, broadly defined both as to character 
and story,—much may be expected from the 
writer of such a ome and it is principally 
because in the story of ‘ Lilly Dawson’ we# 
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—— 
expressions of the same — and tendencies 
which were therein evinced, that we now revert 
the former composition or speak at such 
f the present. 
ne See, we cannot assign to ‘ Lilly 
Dawson’ even such merit as ‘Susan ro ood 
sessed. Lilly—the daughter of a Co onel 

\dams, stationed in India—is in her child- 
hood sent over to England under the care of 
arelative. The ship in which they embarked 
is wrecked on the south-eastern coast of this 
country. The wreck is invaded by smugglers ; 
who murder the girl’s protector,—but, in pity to 
her age and sex, spare herself. She becomes a 
drudge in the establishment of her captors. 
Her early years are passed in hardship and in 
imorance. The kindness of a neighbour first 
awakens her consciousness of human sympathies 
and rights. Her perceptions are quickened by 
the growth of her feelings. The security which 
the murderers had built upon the torpor of her 
faculties is threatened by the manifestations of 
her intelligence. ‘They are harassed with fears 
that, retaining too vivid a recollection of the 

st, she may disclose the dark secrets which it 
involves. To prevent this, Luke Littenhaus, 
the ruffian most deeply implicated, seeks to 
eflect a compulsory marriage with his victim. 
This base design is however frustrated. Lilly, 
taking refuge in flight, enters the service of a 
country solicitor,—and by a variety of accidents 
isat length conducted to the metropolis, To 
her adventures there—the history of her love 
and its trials, her perils and escapes, her resto- 
ration to her father’s name and fortunes, the 
happy issue of her love—and to the education 
of her moral nature by these vicissitudes—the 
remainder of the tale is devoted. 

There is a purpose in this book so excellent 
as to make the incompleteness of its develope- 
ment a serious disappointment. Its design is 
to pourtray the gradual expansion of intellect 
and goodness by the agency of the affections. 
Compared with its predecessor, the novel is 
deficient in rapidity of movement and diver- 
sity of event. We are too much disposed to 
share in Lilly’s dejection during her abode 
at the Black Huntsman—and indeed during 
her entire sojourn in the country; and it is 
not until the breezes which she encounters 
on the top of the London coach animate her 
spirits that we feel our own correspondingly 
exhilarated. It is a fault, too, that a tale which 
commences rather tardily should be so abrupt 
inits termination. We have scarcely attained 
toa fair estimate of Lilly’s virtues when the vo- 
lumes reach their close. The crowning evo- 
lution of the heroine’s character is left to the 
imagination. 

The very exceptions, however, which we 
have taken to this work imply the presence 
of excellent qualities. Its intention, as we have 
sid, is high and wholesome—its tone fresh 
and natural—its perception of nature subtle 
and accurate—its portraiture graphic and truth- 
ful. Lilly Dawson herself, May Elliott, Philip 
Ryland, Abel White, Jacob Littenhaus, (a 
sketch painfully literal), and Luke Littenhaus 
ae additions to our gallery of imaginative cha- 
tacters. There is something in the thorough- 
going villany of this last personage that is even 
commanding. There dwell in his bosom no 
“holy sympathies” repressed by misfortune— 
no “fine sensibilities” to extenuate the crime 
vhich they are ineffectual to prevent—no “pro- 
found intellect’’ to gild the sin that it aggra- 
vate. He robs from avarice, and murders to 
Prevent detection. The good-natured selfish- 
hess of vanity is happily embodied in May 

ott: and the weakness into which a high 


hature is sometimes betrayed by quick susce 


tiilities is impressively and discriminatingly 





exhibited in Philip Ryland. An extract intro- 
ducing the reader to Lilly and May Elliott will 
sufficiently indicate the character of the two 
girls.—The coquettish May occupies an impor- 
tant position in a west-end house devoted to 
the manufacture of straw-bonnets ; and Lilly, an 
underling in the same establishment, has been 
adopted there by May as a sort of protégée.— 

“ Tt is a trite thing to say, that many good qualities 
may harbour with many bad ones; and May Elliott, 
with all her imperfections had yet her virtues too. 
She was good-natured, good-tempered,and benevolent. 
Even her extravagance was not altogether selfish, for 
she was as ready to give away money, when she 
had it, as to spend it on herself; but then she very 
seldom had it to give, except it was on the day she 
received her salary; by the next, it was generally 
gone for some superfluity quite inconsistent with her 
condition. Her intentions towards Lilly were, in the 
first instance, really generous and kind. She required 
her to pay nothing for her lodging; the only outlay 
demanded of her was, that she should furnish her 
share of the breakfast and the Sunday’s provision; 
and on this footing they began. In return, Lilly 
worked like a slave for May. She lighted the fire, 
prepared the breakfast, cleaned the rooms, dressed 
the Sunday’s dinner; and sat up at night to mend 
her stockings and to do whatever jobs of work she 
needed; and this she did with the greatest delight, 
and thinking she was doing nothing. But it was not 
long before her devotion was further taxed. When 
a loaf or half a pound of tea was wanted, Lilly was 
sent to fetch it; and May would say, ‘ pay it, Lilly, 
will you? for I’ve no change; till, gradually, Lilly 
paid every thing for May, as far as her money would 
go, and had nothing left to lay out upon herself. Still, 
not a suspicion crossed Lilly’s mind, nor a thought 
degrading to her idol. As long as the money lasted, 
it was paid without a murmur or a regret. But un- 
fortunately Lilly’s small wages could not long furnish 
May’s necessities. May could not eat salt butter, 
but must have fresh at sixteen pence a pound; then 
she liked a drop of cream: to her tea in the morning, 
and must have it sweetened with white sugar; and 
as her wants were all according to the same scale, 
Lilly's means soon became inadequate to supply 
them. Inexperienced in matters of economy, she 


by partaking of the same fare that was provided for 
her friend; but as soon as she perceived that their 
funds were failing, she began to curtail her own share 
of the indulgences that there might be the more for 
May. She ate her bread without butter, and drank 
her tea without sugar. May was much too quick- 
sighted not to observe this, and she would really rather 
that Lilly had fared the same as herself; but her 
generosity went no further; it could not reach the 
length of self-denial; and she very soon became used 
to it; and then it seemed quite a matter of course 
that Lilly should breakfast on a crust of dry bread, 
whilst she had anewrolland butter; and that sheshould 
have cream and sugar, whilst Lilly had none. Then, 
Lilly never grumbled, but always seemed so satisfied, 
that there could be no occasion to pity her privations; 
besides, she considered that it was a great thing for 
Lilly to have a lodging on such easy terms; whilst 
Lilly thought that to lodge with May, on any terms, 
was happiness enough. Nor was her gratitude at 
all diminished by May’s selfishness and want of prin- 
ciple, Practically, Lilly’s ethics were unexception- 
able, but she was utterly devoid of theory; nobody 
had ever taken the trouble to teach her any.’ 

The unscrupulous May succeeds in capti- 
vating Philip Ryland,—to whom Lilly had sur- 
rendered her affections; and, to answer May’s 
extravagant claims, Philip commits an act of 
dishonesty. Deeply sensible of his guilt, he is 
urgent to atone it. For this purpose, he quits 
London and resumes his old employment in his 
native village. Thither he is followed by May; 
who is as much in love with him as her selfish- 
ness will permit. Their rencontre under these 
circumstances is excellently described :— 

“ Philip did not very often go to the village, except 
on Sundays, when he went there to church. It was 
on one of these occasions, that chancing to cast his eyes 
up to the gallery whilst the organist was playing the 





voluntary, he almost lost his breath with amazement, 
at seeing a head that he thought certainly belonged 
to May Elliott. The head happened to be turned in 
another direction at the moment; but for all that, 
the resemblance was so striking, and the bonnet and 
shawl so similar to the last new ones he had seen 
her wearing in London, that his heart beat high, till 
he reflected on the improbability of her making her 
appearance there. Added to which, the lady that 
had attracted his attention was sitting in a pew 
belonging to Sir Lawrence Longford, into which 
strangers of condition were usually shown; so that it 
could not be May; it was only an accidental resem- 
blance in dress and ¢ournure. But still, although he 
rapidly arrived at this conclusion, he could not help 
watching for the turning of the head towards him 
—he longed to see the face that might resemble hers, 
too—and presently the head did turn, and the eyes 
were directed instantly to the corner where Philip 
sat, from which, indeed, they had only been tempo- 
rarily diverted—and the face was the face of May 
Elliott! Poor Philip! we need not say how his 
heart felt as if it were in his throat, and how the 
blood rushed to his cheeks, nor on what deaf ears, as 
far as he was concerned, the remainder of the service 
fell. As for May, she stooped forwards, holding her 
pocket-handkerchief before her face, and he saw that 
she was laughing at the amazement his countenance 
expressed. She presently, however, collected herself 
into an air of mock gravity and composure, whilst he 
awaited the end of the service with restless anxiety. 
At length it terminated, and the rude voices of the 
village choir swelled on the ear, whilst the congrega- 
tion slowly emerged into the open air, and then 
Philip went round to the door out of which May 
would necessarily pass, and awaited her at the foot 
of the stairs; and by and by, down she came, amongst 
the aristocracy of the neighbourhood, holding her 
head very high, and looking very demure. He 
allowed the great people to pass, and then he made 
an effort to join her, but she walked on with her 
head up in the air, affecting not to see him. ‘It is 
her modesty,’ thought Philip. No, it was her pride, 
The inexperienced pew-woman, judging her by her 
silk bonnet and lace veil, and the rest of her fashion- 
able attire, had called her my lady, and put her into 
the pew ‘ with the gentlefolks,’ and she could not 


ced in | bear to undeceive the woman by joining Philip; and, 
had not foreseen this difficulty, and had commenced 


indeed, could scarcely bear to be undeceived herself. 
So she walked on, he following her, till they found 
themselves alone. ‘May!’ he said, at length, when 
he was permitted to address her; ‘why, May! how 
can I believe my eyes 2’ ‘ Well, what is there so sur- 
prising?’ she asked, dryly. ‘Surprising! Can you 
wonder I'm surprised 7’ said he; ‘I am perfectly 
astonished ! When did you come?” ‘ Last Wednes- 
day,’ she replied. ‘What! you have been here ever 
since Wednesday!’ he exclaimed, ‘ and never let me 
know!’ ‘ Well, it’s time enough, isn’t it?” answered 
May, pertly. ‘And where are you living? asked 
Philip, quite bewildered. ‘I’ve got a house in the 
village,’ answered May; ‘ but it’s a poor, shabby place; 
and I shall look for a better.” There was something 
about the tone of this conversation that was perfectly 
astounding to Philip. May was so cold, her answers 
were so short and dry, just in so many words telling 
him what he asked, and no more; whilst she walked 
along, scarcely looking at him, that he could not 
conceive what it all meant; for if it were not for his 
sake she had come to Combe, what in the world 
could have brought her there at all. But the cause 
of her strange demeanour was one that poor Philip's 
mind, for an honest mind it was, in spite of his past 
errors, would never have guessed without assistance 
—the pew-woman had done it all. The ‘ gentlefolks’ 
and the ‘my lady,’ and the contrast betwixt a very 
elegant young man, a visitor at the Hall, who in the 
most graceful manner and with the whitest of hands, 
had opened the pew-door for her and picked up her 
pocket-handkerchief, and poor Philip, as he stood at 
the bottom of the stairs, waiting for her, was too much 
for her nerves. She was quite terrified lest he should 
betray her by addressing her familiarly in the pre- 
sence of this exquisite person; and she had not yet 
forgiven him the fright. In short, although it was 
for Philip's sake she had resigned an excellent situa- 
tion, and abandoned London, it most perversely 
happened, that at this precise moment she did not 
love him at all.” 
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Certain situations in this novel are evolved 


with a power that carries physical terror to its 
utmost limit. The murder of Charlotte Litten- 
haus by her brother, who mistakes her for Lilly, 
is of this kind. Such details, however, form 
too harsh a contrast with the psychological 
interest which the story most frequently excites. 
Mrs. Crowe, more than most living novelists, 
has it in her power to unite ideal purpose with 
its appropriate sensuous embodiment. — In the 
present book, however, this faculty is displayed 
rather in contrast than in conjunction. 

We will not conclude without giving an ex- 
ample of the suggestive reflections which are 
scattered throughout the work. They are, for the 
most part, eloquent, original and comprehen- 
sive, The writer has liberality enough to re- 
cognize both sides of an argument, and sufficient 
discernment to see the point of union between 
them. The following remarks on the social 
position of women, form an excellent example.— 

“The true and noble woman disdains to rule, 
either as wife or mistress; she seeks a lord and not 
a slave. IHler love must look ever upwards; and, 
except in the maternal relation, there can be no true 
love, from woman to man, that does not. There is 
another kind of woman that rules men too; the cold, 
calm, unexcitable, and ever-self- possessed ; the woman 
that never forgets herself. Wenever saw such a one 
as a wife, that the husband was not, more or less, the 
subject of her will. In both instances, an intense 
selfishness is the predominant principle; in the first, 
combined with vanity; and in the second, with that, 
and a large portion of self-esteem, into the bargain, 
In a true woman—and by a true woman we mean 
one in whom the nature of her sex is the most com- 
pletely developed—candour will be the distinctive 
attribute; inasmuch as it is the distinctive attri- 
bute of the intuitive life which in her must pre- 
vail: but it is remarkable that these women, the 
true archetypes of their sex, are exactly those who 
have the least influence over men in general; for, to 
understand and appreciate such a woman, a man 
must be as noble and candid as herself. He must 
have insight—which few men have, for intellect does 
not give it; and, in the present stage of civilization, 
it is certain that men are much more governed by the 
vices and artifices of women than by their virtues. 
There is plenty of power to be had by bad means— 
by what are frequently called ‘the legitimate arms 
of the sex.’ Fie! we never see the manége and the 
dexterities by which so many women retain their in- 
fluence over their husbands, without feeling infinitely 
more contempt for their successful cunning, than we 
do for the poor spiritless unresisting victim of a brute, 
who may be living next door. * * It would be a 
consolation if, amidst all these disadvantages that 
have been heaped upon them, women could have 
preserved their candour, their simplicity, their single- 
ness of mind; but they are so artificial, so conven- 
tional, so unreal, so afraid of being themselves! No 
wonder! For they have in ninety-nine instances 
out of a hundred been so frowned out of their indi- 
vidualities when they were young, that they have 
actually forgotten after what fashion God Almighty 
made them. Their minds have been compressed by 
tight stays, like their bodies; they have so entirely 
lost sight of Nature that they are positively shocked 
when she meets their view; and as soon as they get 
children of their own, they set about deforming her; 
squeezing, pinching, and paring, till, like the Flat- 
heads or the Chinese, they have reduced their off- 
spring to the true standard of taste and gentility. Woe 
to any unfortunate little being, who should be found 
amongst the brood,in whoma strong nature prevailing 
over art will insist on asserting itself! Its mother 
will be as much astonished and dismayed as a hen 
that has hatched a duck’s egg. The gods themselves 
know what an inane and insipid thing this eternal 
modelling, forming, and finishing, makes of society ! 
In what we have here said, we are very far from 
desiring to imply, that we think the intellectual 
faculty of woman, either in quality or calibre, equal 
to that of man. On the contrary, we are of opinion 
that the most intellectual woman that ever lived, 
be she who she may, has been far inferior in that 
region to the most intellectual man, This opinion we 


are aware will be very distasteful to some of the 
female champions of the cause we are advocating; 
but it is founded, not only on the records of the in- 
tellectual heroes and heroines of antiquity, but on 
observations and comparisons, made betwixt some of 
the most remarkable men and women of the present 
day. No female intellect that we have ever yet 
heard or read of exhibits any thing like the breadth, 
depth, and power of a noble, masculine (honest) 
mind—for the degree in which the want of honesty 
cripples men’s minds is past all calculation. * * If, 
as we believe, under no system of training, the intel- 
lect of woman would be found as strong as that of 
man, she is compensated by her intuitions being 
stronger—if her reason be less majestic, her insight is 
clearer—where man reasons, she sees. Nature, in 
short, gave her all that was needful to enable her to 
fill a noble part in the world’s history, if man would 
but let her play it out ; and not treat her like a full- 
grown baby, to be flattered and spoiled on the one 
hand, and coerced and restricted on the other, vibra- 
ting betwixt royal rule and slavish serfdom. In her 
childhood, woman is perverted by the ignorance of 
well-intentioned mothers and governesses, who view 
her, not as an independent soul, capable of the 
richest culture, and sent into this world for the pur- 
pose of qualifying herself to fulfil high duties here 
and higher hereafter, but as the appendage of some 
man, whose fancy she must first charm by her ac- 
complishments, and to whose humours, for the rest of 
her life, she must afterwards conform; and it is 
lamentable to think that the great proportion of 
books now written on woman’s duties, and put into 
the hands of young people, for their instruction, re- 
gard her in no other light. From first to last, she is 
governed by the pap-spoon and the rod; and whilst, 
for his own selfish ends, man kneels at her feet and 
flatters her with mock devotion, he makes laws and 
enforces customs, that rob her of her free franchise, 
and of all the rights that God and Nature gave her. 
We have frequently of late heard the question 
asked, ‘Can woman regenerate society ?? Really we 
cannot see how that can he, till man regenerates him- 
self. Till he elevates his own standard, it appears 
next to impossible for woman effectually to elevate 
hers: for prescription is on his side, might will be 
right, and he has so much the best of the game, that 
until by a nobler culture and the awakening of 
larger sympathies, his eyes are opened to his own in- 
justice and his own loss, any material improvement 
in the condition of woman seems hopeless. With 
all the independence, the freedom, the culture, the 
equal laws, the introduction into active life and em- 
ployments, which we crave for woman, we still admit 
that man, through her heart and her affections, will 
be her lord; and should be, if he would raise himself 
to the standard that would entitle him to the fief. 
There is nothing so elevating to a woman as the love 
of atruly great and noble man. The worship she 
pays him, whether it be that of friendship or of love, 
exalts her mind, and fills her soul with a holy joy; 
there is nothing so degrading, so crushing to the 
spirit, as to be the slave of achurl. Whenmen are 
better and wiser, they will be more just. When they 
are noble themselves, they will demand noble women 
to their wives; and for woman to be noble they will 
see that she must first be free. That so many 
amongst them do not desire to be so, is one of the 
worst symptoms of their condition.” 

To those who hesitate to admit the intellectual 
inferiority of woman, Mrs. Crowe herself, in 
the highest exhibitions of her power—which 
are to be found neither in ‘Susan Hopley’ nor 
‘Lilly Dawson’—might furnish a_ plausible 
argument. 





Louis the Fourteenth and the Court of France 

in the Seventeenth Century. By Miss Pardoe. 

[Second Notice.} 

Miss Pardoe feels a womanly resentment against 
the selfishness and heartlessness which so pre- 
eminently distinguished the character of Louis 
the Fourteenth ; but she does not forget to add 
that such were the predominant attributes of 
the Court which had been formed by his mother 
and Mazarin. Seldom has history had to record 





such a union of apathy and rapacity as was 





———————— 
exhibited at the death of Monsieur, Duke 
Orleans, the uncle of the king.— , of 

“ Madame was not present when he expired; byt 
he no sooner ceased to breathe than she demanded 
the keys of the presses, in which she locked y th 
dinner-services, the plate, and everything jae 
under her hand; and having secured all Articles of 
value, she discharged the whole of her household 
retaining only a few Lorrainese attendants, who were 
as rapacious as herself. She next removed the in 
from the bed upon which Monsieur lay dead; tad 
there was, consequently, no linen left in Which to 
shroud the corpse, it became necessary for some One 
to supply it; when Madame de Raré, the governess 
of his daughters, gave the last proof of her attach- 
ment to her master, by furnishing the death-sheet 
in which he was carried to his grave. Moreover 
the usual religious ceremonies were neglected; ani 
scarcely a prayer was said for the son, the brother 
and the uncle of three powerful sovereigns, The 
doors of the apartment in which he lay were closed 
every evening, and the priests left the body unat. 
tended during the night. Notwithstanding the 
severity of the cold, neither light nor fire was allowed 
in the room; and when, after having laid in state 
for several days, the body was finally removed to §¢. 
Denis, the funeral procession was composed only of 
a few pages and almoners. Etiquette prescribed for 
Madame a retirement of forty days in an apartment 
hung with black, where she should have received the 
condolences of the public bodies, and of her own 
private friends; but Marguerite of Lorraine was not, 
as we have shown, a person to be influenced by com- 
mon rules ; and although no princess had yet yen- 
tured to neglect this last ceremonial of mourning, 
she dispensed with the restraint and the expense 
alike, and at the end of eleven or twelve days re 
appeared in the midst of her diminished household, 
to the great scandal of all its members. Nor was 
this all; for having arranged her affairs at Blois, she 
announced her intention of forthwith proceeding to 
Paris, to entreat the king in behalf of herself and her 
daughters; and when she set forth for this purpose, 
instead of travelling in a close coach, she selected 
an open carriage, by which means she was recognized 
in every town and village through which she passed.” 

After the King’s marriage Mary de Mancini 
was reluctantly compelled to attend the court; 
where she was received by Louis with a cold 
indifference which proved the transiency of 
affection in a thoroughly selfish heart. Miss 
Pardoe dwells with touching sympathy on 
the countless mortifications endured by Mary 
during her reception at Fontainebleau ; but we 
shall only quote the account of the conclusion 
of a courtship which had its issue been different 
would have changed the face of Europe. Mary 
quitted the palace— 

“At some distance from the chateau, she was 
compelled to halt, in order to allow the queen and 
her train to pass; and thus she again saw Louis, who 
preceded the cavalcade on horseback surrounded by 
all the nobles of his court, and conversing with the 
Marquis de Pégulain. The heart of Mary throbbed 
almost to bursting; it was impossible that the king 
should not recognize the livery of her uncle—the 
carriage in which he had so often been seated by her 
side—he would not—he could not pass her by, with- 
out one word. She deceived herself. His Majesty 
was laughing at some merry tale of his new favourite, 
by which he was so much engrossed that he rode 
on, without bestowing even a look upon the gilded 
coach and its heart-broken occupant. On the 
morrow, pale, cold, and tearless, Mademoiselle de 
Mancini drove to Vincennes, where she announced 
to the cardinal that she was ready to give her hand 
to the Prince Colonna, provided the marriage 
place immediately, and that he wrote without a 
hour's delay to ask the consent of the king. Mazarin, 
delighted to have thus carried his point after having 
despaired of success, at once promised to comply 
with her wishes; and Mary returned to Paris # 
self-sustained as she had left it; although, perhaps 
not without a latent hope that her resolution 
awaken some return of affection in the breast 
Louis; induce some remonstrance; elicit some token 
of remembrance. Again, however, she was the vic: 
tim of her ownhope. The royal consent was granted 
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~ shout a single comment, accompanied by valuable 
aie which she dared not decline; and Mary 
yalked to the altar as she would have walked to 
the scaffold, carrying with her an annual dowry of a 
hundred thousand livres, and perjuring herself by 
yows which she could not fulfil. Her after-career 
we dare not trace. Suffice it that the ardent and 


enthusiastic spirit which would, had she been fated to 
happiness, have made her memory a triumph for her 


gx, embittered by falsehood, wrong, and treachery, 
involved her in errors over which both charity and 
propriety oblige us to draw a veil; and if all Europe 
rang with the enormity of her excesses, much of 
their origin may surely be traced to those who, after 
wringing her heart, trampled it in the dust beneath 
their feet.” 

Soon after these events the Cardinal was 
sized with a disease which it was soon known 
must prove mortal; and on his death-bed he 
received signal proof that his nieces, instead of 
regarding him as a patron entitled to their 
cratitude, viewed him as one who had only 
employed them as the instruments of his 
ambition.— 

“Hortensia, to whom, despite the affection which 
he had long felt for her, he had always denied every- 
thing beyond common necessaries, herself relates the 
delight which she experienced when, so soon as her 
marriage had been determined on, her uncle called 
jerinto his cabinet; and, in addition to a splendid 
trousseau, presented to her a casket containing ten 
thousand pistoles in gold. The cardinal had no 
sooner left her at liberty to examine her new acqui- 
sitions than she sent for her brother the Marquis de 
Mancini, and her sister Marianne, and desired them 
totake what they pleased. All the trio then filled 
their pockets ; and as, when they had done this, 
there still remained about three hundred louis in the 
casket, they opened the windows, and threw them 
into the court of the palace, in order that the 
lacqueys who were assembled there might scramble 
for the prize.” 

The concluding scene of Mazarin’s life, when 
his confessor refused to grant him absolution 
unless he restored to the King the sums which 
he had plundered from the State, is very charac- 
teristic of his craftiness and avarice. He sent 
for his friend Colbert—subsequently distin- 
guished as the best financial minister of the 

ei 

“When Colbert had obeyed the summons, the 
cardinal confided to him the difficulty which had 
arisen; and the former at once advised, in order to 
remove his scruples, and to prevent his immense 
fortune from passing away from his family, that he 
should make a donation of all that he possessed to 
the king, who would not fail, in his royal generosity, 
to annul the act at once. Mazarin approved the 
expedient; and on the 3rd of March the necessary 
document was prepared ; but three days having 
elapsed without the restoration of his property, he 
became the victim of a thousand fears; and as he 
at in his chair, he wrung his hands with agony. The 
wealth for which he had toiled and sinned; which 
he had wrenched alike from the voluptuous noble 
and the [industrious artizan, had, as he believed, 
pased away from him for ever. The labour of his 
life was rendered of none avail; and the curses which 
hehad accumulated upon his own head had failed 
even to gild his tomb. * My poor family!’ he ex- 
taimed at intervals; ‘my poor family! They will 
be left without bread.’ This bitter suspense was not, 
however, fated to be of long duration. On the third 
tay after the transmission of the deed of gift, Colbert 
entered his chamber radiant with success, and placed 
the recovered document in his hands, with the intel- 
ligence that the king had definitely refused to accept 
ie offering; and that he authorized the minister to 
dispose of all his property as he should see fit. On 
tecelving this assurance, the worthy Théaine declared 
himself satisfied, and at once bestowed the absolution 
Which he had previously withheld ; and he had nosooner 
done so than Mazarin drew from beneath his bolster 
‘will which he had already prepared, and delivered 
tto Colbert.” ; 

On the death of Mazarin, the courtiers were 

ed that no one was appointed to succeed 





him as minister. Harlai de Chanvalon, the 
president of the ecclesiastical assembly, waited 
on the king to inquire to whom he should in 
future address himself on questions of public 
business ;—and received the concise reply “To 
MYSELF.”’ The reign of Louis the Fourteenth 
may be dated from the utterance of these words. 
Of his public policy, continued for half a cen- 
tury and brought to a successful issue at the 
very moment when its ruin seemed irretrievable, 
we shall say but little. He wrested the suc- 
cession of Spain and the Indies from the House 
of Austria, and secured it for the House of 
Bourbon, —though Germany, Holland, and 
Great Britain were leagued against him, and 
though the victories of Marlborough made him 
tremble for the safety of Paris. He triumphed 
neither by the wisdom of his arrangements nor 
by the valour of his armies, but by the perverse 
and monstrous errors of his enemies—by the 
grasping cupidity of Austria, the timid selfish- 
ness of Holland, and the unstable policy of 
England, ‘The Whigs,” says Burnett, “ went 
to roast a parson; and they kindled such a 
blaze that they set fire to themselves’’ :—but 
the conflagration was even more extensive. 
‘When the hangman burned Sacheverel’s 
sermon,” said Wyndham, “he set fire to the 
Cabinet and all the bonds of the Grand Alliance 
which it contained.” Thus, the political schemes 
of the wisest statesmen of their age were baffled 
by a preacher of questionable sanity and a 
waiting-woman, Mrs. Masham, of questionable 
origin. The history of Queen Anne’s reign re- 
mains to be written ;—and until it shall appear 
an examination of the public policy of Louis the 
Fourteenth must be imperfect. 


The question of the Spanish Succession, the 
wars which it involved, its unexpected termina- 
tion, and its consequences which still agitate 
European policy and diplomacy, are subjects on 
which it is not now necessary for us to dilate. 
But there was one actor in the early scenes of 
the drama to whom but scant justice has been 
rendered by posterity—Charles the Second of 
Spain ; whose testamentary dispositions in favour 
of the Bourbons have been ascribed to passion, 
to Jesuit intrigue, to insanity,—to everything 
but an honest desire to act with justice.“ On 
the death of his first and most beloved queen, 
Maria Louisa of Orleans—a death attributed, 
on very plausible grounds, to poison adminis- 
tered by an emissary of the House of Austria— 
Charles, having no hope of issue left, selected for 
his heir the young Prince of Bavaria: who died 
soon after his nomination,—it was said and be- 
lieved by the same means from the same source 
that had proved fatal to Maria Louisa. Before 
finally deciding in favour of Philip of Anjou, the 
grandson of his sister, Charles consulted Pope 
Innocent XII.—who, like himself, was con- 
sciously sinking into the grave from incurable 
disease; and the pontiff, at a moment when 
worldly considerations could have no influence 
on his decision, declared in fa¥our of the Bour- 
bons. But in addition to the living, the monarch 
consulted the dead, —under fearful circum- 
stances hitherto little known, but powerfully 
described by Miss Pardoe. He insisted on visit- 
ing the tombs, and looking once more on the 
remains of his father, mother, and first queen :— 


“Tn vain did the court physicians expostulate, and 
represent to the monarch the fatal effects which 
might be consequent upon such a spectacle in his 
impaired state of health; the influence of this morbid 
longing was too powerful to be controlled; and the 
tombs of the three illustrious personages whom he 
indicated were accordingly opened; a fact which was 
no sooner announced to Charles, than, leaning upon 
the arm of the Cardinal Porto-Carrero, supported 
on the other side by the Count de Montery, and fol- 
lowed by his confessor, he slowly proceeded towards 





the gloomy vault tenanted by his ancestors. The way 
wound down an almost imperceptible slopearched over- 
head ; and along this highroad to the faded gloriesof the 
past, the monarch, who was so soon to lay down his 
own among them, passed slowly and feebly forward, 
with trembling knees and labouring breath, sinking 
beneath a vaguesense of terror which numbed theslight 
remains of his already failing strength; but at length 
the pilgrimage was ended; and he stood among the 
shadows of spent centuries—among shivered sceptres 
and broken shields. A score of enamelled lamps, 
suspended above the long line of monuments sur- 
mounted by their kneeling or reclining effigies, cast 
a pale and sepulchral gleam over the sculptured 
marble; and a close and fetid odour—that savour 
of death which not even the gums of Arabia or the 
spices of the East can wholly counteract, and which 
breathes into the nostrils of the living the atmosphere 
of mortality—appeared to float about the pendent 
lights, and to cling in vapoury clouds around the 
lofty tombs. Charles II., panting, pale, and awe- 
struck, ultimately paused before a sarcophagus indi- 
cated by his confessor; who said in a hoarse whisper: 
‘Sire; you desired to look once more upon Philip 
IV. He lies before you.’ The dying king bent for 
an instant over the withered body of his father ere 
he gasped out: * May your rest be indeed as deep as 
it appears. Perchance I may have irritated your 
spirit by bequeathing inconsiderately the kingdom 
which I inherited from your hand. Speak, Philip! 
are you satisfied with me?’ ‘Charles!’ exclaimed 
the stern monk at his side,‘ beware of sacrilege. Ask 
no questions of the dead. Silence is the privilege 
of the tomb; which must speak only to the eyes, and 
to the soul. Its best lesson is that example of the 
nothingness of human vanity which you now see 
before you. Profit by it, and pray.’ ‘I humble 
myself before God;’ replied the king, submissively; 
and then, after having embraced the body of his father, 
he murmured: ‘ Now lead meto my mother.’ ‘She 
sleeps beneath this arch,’ said the confessor. Again 
Charles bent down to gaze upon a dead parent; but 
this time he started back appalled, and covering his 
eyes with his hands, gasped out: ‘ Merciful heavens! 
she yet scowls upon me! Her face still bears the 
impress of the anger with which she first heard me 
aver that I was about to transfer the sceptre of Spain 
to her own family unhappily b her i 

Mother, forgive me! I had indeed obeyed your 
will; but the Prince of Bavaria is now, like yourself, 
the tenant of a tomb. Farewell, mother! may your 
troubled spirit be appeased.’ And the unfortunate 
prince pressed his pale lips to the fleshless cheek of 
the skeleton, ere he turned towards the next tomb 
before which his confessor paused. It was that of 
the ill-fated Maria Louisa of Orleans, who had been 
cut off in her youth, her beauty, and her tenderness, 
by the hand of a secret assassin; and who now lay 
wasted and ghastly in her shroud. ‘ And this, then,’ 
said Charles, as he lifted from the livid brow a portion 
of its velvet covering, ‘is all that is left of the love- 
liness by which I was once thralled! Of the wife 
who was once my idol!’ As he continued to gaze 
earnestly upon the mouldering remains, a convulsive 
shudder passed over his frame; and raising himself 
suddenly, he asked in a hoarse whisper, ‘ Who talked 
of poison?’ ‘No one, decidedly, Sire; eagerly an- 
swered the cardinal with a blenched lip. ‘In the 
name of heaven Jet me intreat Your Majesty to leave 
this place, and: return to the palace,” ‘ No, no;’ 
said Charles, whose agitation visibly increased; I 
heard the word distinctly; a fearful reproach was 
murmured from the coffin of my wife. Leave me 
to tell her how I loved her—how I mourned for her 
—let me embalm her cold remains with my tears, 
and yield up my own spirit by her side.’ ‘ Forget 
not that although amonarch you are still a Christian ;’ 
said his confessor, in a cold hard accent which 
formed a strange contrast with the impassioned 
anguish of the unhappy king; profane not the dwell- 
ing of the dead with the thoughts and the words of 
sin;’ and he grasped the arm of his penitent to lead 
him away. ‘Close the tomb of my mother;’ ex. 
claimed Charles, as he shook off the clasp, and raised 
himself to his full height; ‘I will look on her no 
more. Maria Louisa! victim of hate—of poison. 
Ah, close my mother’s tomb!’ And as he repeated 
these words in a faint scream, exhausted by sickness, 
fatigue, and emotion, he fell senseless oyer an empty 
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sarcophagus which yawned cold and void beside him. 
‘It is his own;’ said the monk, unmoved by the 
melancholy spectacle; whilst the cardinal, raising 
the insensible monarch in his arms, desired the at- 
tendants to bear him carefully from the vault; and 
a few moments subsequently the melancholy pro- 
cession retrod the gloomy passage even more silently 
than it had been previously traversed; and conveyed 
Charles to the chamber which he was never again to 
leave with life. In another month he lay in the 
narrow tomb which had before received him for an 
instant in mimic death.” 

From this impressive scene we are unwilling 
to turn to details of the frivolity and selfish- 
ness of the French Court. We therefore take 
our leave of Miss Pardoe:—and the extracts 
which we have given from her work preclude 
the necessity of our adding a word of formal 
commendation. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 

Select Writings of Robert Chambers—Essays, Fa- 
miliar and Humorous. Vol. 1.—It was Sir James 
Mackintosh, if we mistake not, who characterized 
Miss Edgeworth’s especial strength as having lain in 
her choosing for subjects those prudential virtues 
which had been universally neglected as unfit for 
works of imagination because anti-poetical. The 
Essayist, however, from the days of Myra or Su- 
sanna Frettabit, who communicated her household 
grievances to the Jatlers, Spectators, Worlds, &c. of 
the last century—down to the periodical writer of 
our own times—has always found his fruitful field of 
labour in the sort of topics which she so charmingly 
treated in her ‘Moral’ and ‘ Popular Tales’; and 
Mr. Robert Chambers, in writing for a new world of 
readers, not only consulted their pleasure and im- 
provement, but wrought according to classical pattern 
in dealing with ‘Removals,’ ‘General Invitations,’ 
* Domestic Agitations,’ and such every-day matter :— 
not refraining from a sprinkling of poetry or a touch 
which shows picturesque scholarship when the time 
and the topic permit, though never thrusting either 
forward pedantically or with affected sentimentality. 
Here and there, it is true, we meet with a careless- 
ness of expression, a touch more of optimism or of 
indifference than suits our own principles or sympa- 
thies, the purpose of Mr. Chambers’s Essays con- 
sidered. That purpose is to instruct and humanize a 
body of readers unapt to distinguish truth from pa- 
radox ; and for whose benefit, therefore, everything 
should be propounded in the most explicit language 
possible. But this weapprehend to be a case of hasty 
writing rather than of loose thinking—still less of that 
ad captandum charlatanry which, so that it secures 
effect, becomes reckless as to the import of its teach- 
ings. Accordingly, as a whole, the volume is a useful, 
well-varied, and lively parlour-window book for the 
class to which it is addressed. 

De Clifford, the Philosopher. With Notes, Historical 
and Illustrative, and Personal Observations in the 
Kingdom of Nature. By John Godfrey Angley, 
M.A.—Mr. Angley is one of the amiable persons 
who pat Art on the back, and tell Nature “ to hold 
up her head,’’—since he will see justice done to 
them! Nevertheless, fora patron, he is a somewhat 
puzzled man. We have rarely met with a song 
**de omnibus rebus” accompanied by notes on “ affairs 
in general” more misty and entangled than his book. 
It may be that a * Key’ is forthcoming, which shall 
make everything clear;— and for this the public 
will do well to wait, rather than throw away time and 
“waste good wonder” in consorting with * De Clifford, 
the Philosopher.’ 

Descriptions of Niagara. Selected from various 
Travellers ; with original Additions. By William 
Barham.—Over all dwellers in 

The land where it is always afternoon,— 
over all day-dreamers who can say, with Coleridge, 
Mine eyes make pictures when they are shut,— 

this book will exercise a curious fascination. We 
knew almost by heart most of the descriptions of 
Niagara here gathered together—but were not pre- 
pared for the spell of theirassemblage. It is possible 
to read and read on until nothing (short of an 
operation for cataract) will restore the eyes to a con- 
viction that there is another object in the world than 
the great Waterfall, and till the ear is cognizant of no 





each describer has failed of producing a very vivid 
impression ;—collectively, they do not leave us a spot 
of earth that is not torrent-shaken or a mouthful of 
air that is not one-half spray. What a book would 
this be fora hot day! Let the gentle reader lay it 
by till July, and have half-an-hour’s patience with it, 
—and we think we can promise him a vision. 

Among the books which usually make their appeal 
at the beginning of a new year, we find we have yet 
afew to add even at this late period for the comple- 
tion of our notice. The London University Calendar 
adds to the calendar, of course, such information 
respecting the university,—its laws, foundations, ho- 
nours and studies,—as may be useful to the members 
and those having an interest in them.—The London 
and Provincial Medical Directory is this year, for the 
first time, an incorporation of the provincial with the 
metropolitan publication ; and in other respects the 
title speaks for the work. The Railway Shareholders” 
Manual is a railway synopsis, or practical guide to gll 
the railways in the world, completed, in progress, and 
projected ; and is best recommended by stating that 
it has reached an eighth edition.— Messrs. Longman 
& Co. have published a catalogue of London perio- 
dicals, newspapers, law-reports, and transactions 
of various societies, for the year—which is a useful 
sheet for reference.—And Dyson’s Monthly Almanac 
for ready reference deserves mention, as affording the 
opportunity of adding such information each month 
as circumstances may have created a demand for. 
The number for March contains a complete list of 
the new courts for the recovery of small debts through- 
out England and Wales. 

A few paragraphs will dispose of some of the new 
editions which have accumulated on our table. The 
second edition of the Despatches of the Duke of Wel- 
lington has reached its termination. It contains a 
number of important despatches procured from the 
archives of the various residences of Mysore, Hy- 
derabad, and Nagpore, which were not included in 
the former edition: and large additions have been 
made to the volumes containing the despatches from 
the Peninsula, France, and the Netherlands. The 
last volume, embracing the important period of Water- 
loo and the Convention of Paris, is entirely new ; and 
contains an appendix, comprising all the intercepted 
correspondence of Napoleon, his brothers, and his 
generals ; with the general orders placed, in smaller 
type, at the bottom of each page, according to the 
date of the despatch, and a copious index.— Messrs. 
Longman have issued a very handsome quarto 
edition of Mr. Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome, 
with copious illustrations (from drawings on wood 
by Mr. Scharf, jun.) original and copied from the 
antique-—A handsome illustrated edition of the 
Poems of the American Bryant has also reached us, 
from Philadelphia—the portrait of the author being 
a welcome one of the illustrations; and the volume 
altogether forming a very favourable testimonial to 
more than one of the Sister Muses of America,.— 
Mr. Bentley has issued the first of four volumes of 
a large paper edition of Chesterfield’s Letters, with 
Lord Mahon’s notes—Vol. I. containing the Letters 
on Education ; and has published Vols. V.and VI. of 
his new edition of The Letters of Walpole—with 
which the former work ranges in size.—To Bogue’s 
‘European Library’ are added Michelet’s History of 
the Roman Republic and Alfred de Vigny’s Cing Mars 
—both translated by W. Hazlitt, Esq.; and Bou- 
terwek’s History of Spanish Literature, translated, 
with Notes, by Thomasina Ross.—Mr. Bohn has 
added to his ‘Standard Library’ the first volume of 
Coxe’s History of the House of Austria and the first 
volume of Roscoe’s translation of Lanzi’s History of 
Painting in Italy.—To Bentley’s ‘ Standard Novels’ 
is added Mrs. 8. C. Hall’s Outlaw:—to Parker's 
*German Classics,’ Schiller’s William Tell, in the 
translation of Dr. Bernays, who has written an In- 
troduction and Explanatory Notes: —to Knight’s 
‘Weekly Volume,’ the second volume of M‘Far- 
lane’s Romance of Travel :—to Whittaker’s ‘ Popular 
Library,’ Part IT. of Keightley’s History of India :— 
to the same publisher's * Improved Editions of Pin- 
nock’s Catechisms,’ Part II. of the Greek Grammar : 
—and to Collins’s ‘Series,’ Vol. II. of Dr. Dick’s 
Christian Philosopher.—Vol. II. of the Supplement 
to the Penny Cyclopedia is also issued by Mr. Knight: 
—and the third volume of Mrs. Austin’s translation 


other sound than the ceaseless rush of waters. Singly, 





of Ranke’s History of the Reformation in German 
by Messrs, Longman & Co.—There are new edition 1 
too, of the following :—Dr. Davies’s Estimate of . 


Human Mind—Jobson’s History of the French Re 
volution—Anderson’s Domestic Constitution_§j : 
son and Wise’s Readiest Reckoner ever pe 
Motherwell’s Poems, with Mr. M‘Conechy’s Memo; 
—Hayward’s translation of Goethe's Faust_Dy 
M‘Culloch’s Literary Characteristics of the Holy 
Scriptures—Reeve'’s Characteristics of Painters m 
Hours in Lord Northwick’s Gallery, a catalogue of 
the pictures at Thirlestane House. We ma all 
that Mr. Moxon has issued a volume com 4 of 
the more thoughtful pieces in Hood's Poems of* Wit 
and Humour.’ 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 
Abbott on Shipping, 8th ed. by Serjeant Shee, royal gy 
Adams's (Rev. W.) Warnings of the Holy Week. Lt ng 
Ansted’s (D. T.) Ancient World, 149 illustrations, post 8vo 12 
a pn: eens Novelists,’ 12mo. 6s. cl. , om 
rnold’s Key to Ellisian Exercises for Latin Pro: o 
Baldwin's Outlines of English History, new ed. pret yy neal 
Barwell's (Mrs.) Little Lessons for Little Learners, éth ed, Ss. 6d, 
Bennie’s (A., D.D.) Discourses, with Memoir, 8V0. 10s 6d. el ot, 
Butler's Lives of the Saints, 12 vols. 8vo. plates, 3/. 12s a 
Butler's (J. O.) Geography of the Globe, new ed. 12mo. 4. 6, 
hyron’s Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, new ed. 24mo. 2s, 6d ‘dl a 
Cannizzaro’s (G.) Readings in Italian Literature, 8vo. 15s, ci 
Caughey’s( Rev. J.) Letters on Various Subjects, Vol. IV Be, 6d. 
Cheffins's Small English Railway Map, 2s. 6d. in case, ew 
Corrie (Bishop of Madras), Life, by his Two Brothers, 8V0. Me. c], 
pee mt een at Birr, 8vo. 10s. cl. — 
alias’s (Rev. A. R. C.) Popery a Warning to Protes 
Dempsey’s (G. D.) Practical Railway Rarinesr, $0 cape a 
Duncan’s Commentaries of Cxsar, in English, 12mo, << 
Eton Greece Grammatice Rudimenta Minima, 12mo. 1», 6d. cl sw. 
Gascoyne’s New Solution of the Seals, &c. of St. John, 18mo. 5 dd. 
Gibbon’s Sermon on Death of Duke of Northumberland 8v0. “la, owd, 
Gream (G. T.) On the Diet of Children, fe. 8vo. 5s. cl.’ 
Handbook of Angling, by Ephemera, illustrated, fc. gvo, 9s. el. 
Henfrey’s (A.) Structural and Physiological Botany, 18 plates, 10s. td, 
*s (T.) Poems of Wit and Humour, 1 vol. fe. 8vo. 6s, cl. 
Hogg’s Weekly Instructor, Vol. 1V. royal 8vo. 4s. 6d. cl. 
Hoyle’s Games Improved and Enlarged, by G. H—_, Esq. 5s. cl. 
Hunter’s (W., L.L.D.) Latin Grammar, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl, es 
Hussar (The), by Gleig, ‘Standard Novelists,’ 12mo. 6s. cl. 
Instrumenta Ecclesiastica, by the Ecclesiological Society, 4to. 31s, 6d, 
Jagoe’s (J.) Practice of the Courts for Small Debts, 2nd ed. 12mo, 6¢, 
Jowett's (Rev. W.) Scripture Characters, First Series, fe. 8vo. 2s. cl, 
Macleane’s (Rev. A. J.) Unity of God’s Moral Law, 8vo. 7s. 6d.¢l. 
Manual of the Norwich Sol-fa System, 3rd ed. 12mo. ls. 6d. cl. 
Milner’s History of Church of Christ, by Grantham, 4 vols. 2/. 12. ¢1. 
Monckton’s (G.) Treatise on Deep Draining, &c. 8vo. 6d, swd. : 
Nicholson on Staircases and Handrails, new ed. 39 plates, 4to. 128d, 
Nottingham Church Tracts, Vol. 11. 12mo. 2s. el. 
Paris, 2 vols. fe. 8vo. 4s. 6d. each, cl. * Lib. of Entert. Knowledge’ 
Perrin’s French Spelling, new ed. 12mo. 2s. cl. 
Rawstorne (L.) On the Potato Disease, &c. 3rd ed. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
Rettie (R,) On Night Signals, with engravings, 8vo. 3s. cl. 
Robinson's Sermon in Aid of the Famine Relief Fund, 8vo. 1s. swi, 
uff’s Guide to the Turf for 1847, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Rules of Practice and Forms for New County Courts, 12mo. le, swd, 
Selection of Hymns, ‘ Practical Christian Lib.’ 32mo. 2s. cl. 
Shelley’s (P. B.) Poetical Works, ed. by Mrs. Shelley, 3 vols. 15s, cl. 
Short Anthems, or Introits, for the Year, 4to. 5s. swd. 
Sumner’s (Bishop) Exposition of St. Matthew, new ed. 8vo, 9, ¢L; 
ditto, of St. Mark, new ed. 8vo. 9s. cl. 
Thomson's (A., D.D.) Slavery Condemned by Christianity, fe. $vo, 
Trench (Rev. R.C.) On the Parables of our Lord, 3rd ed. 8vo. 122, 
Turf Remembrancer for 1847, ( Newcastle-on-Tyne) 12mo. ls. swd, 
Udall’s (H.) New County Courts Act, 9 & 10 Vict. c. 95, 2nd ed. 58, 
Vestiges of Natural History of Creation, 6th ed. post 8vo, 9s, cl. 





THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


March 8. 

I am glad to find that you are about to call 
public attention to the management of the British 
Museum and trust that you will urge the propriety 
of rendering some of its collections more accessible 
to such persons as frequent it for purposes of study 
than they now are,—however sufficiently so the 
several keepers of these collections may consider 
them. 

In the Medal Room, for example, why should not 
a duplicate collection of the less rare and instructive 
coins be exhibited in glass cases—as done in the 
Museums on the Continent,—with references to alist 
placed near them ; instead of, as now, permitting them 
to be seen only with special permission, and putting 
bashful young persons to the unpleasant necessity of 
asking a custodian to show him what perhaps he 
cannot in an intelligible way describe? 

Certain prints, moreover, illustrating the styles of 
the different great schools of engraving, might 
exhibited on the walls of the passage leading to the 
Print Room; and more intelligent men than thoe 
now employed for preventing mischief should be 
procured, or trained, for the purpose of correctly 
explaining the several objects of Natural History # 
Antiquity in the rooms where they are stationed. 

The prospective arrangements of the newly autho. 
rized department of Ancient and Medieval British 
Antiquities will also require consideration. 

The British Musexm,—as Mrs. Hamilton Gry 
says,—is a delightful place for ‘Conoscenti’ but 104 
under its present regulations, a place for increasing 
the true and useful intellectual character of 
nation—as you have well remarked that it ought to 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Waterspouts in the Mediterranean. 

Naples, Jan. 30. 
Among the most striking phenomena which take 
Jace in the Mediterranean, attendant on the changes 
eather, atand between the equinoxes, are what the 
|“trombe dimare,” “sifoni”—_well known 
I have 
often watched them from the coast Tushing over the 
wide waste of waters like gigantic misty castles, urged 
¥ some unseen power—tearing up, as it were, the 
wa intheir course, and spreading terror and devasta- 
jon around. ‘There isone point, in particular, whence 
| have gazed upon them with more than usual awe 
and admiration—as they were borne in with a strong 
#mezzogiorno wind’? through the narrow strait 
ghich separates Massa from the island of Capri. 
There are lofty landmarks here by which I could 
form some conception of their amazing height and 
bulk, —and then indulge my imagination in an esti- 
mate of their fearful force. Great is the terror 
rith which the mariner puts to sea in unsettled wea- 
ther during these seasons;—and with good reason, 
since to small craft these “ trombe’’ bring certain 
destruction. It is no wonder, then, that amongst a 
population superstitious and ignorant in the extreme 
the resources of art and of witchcraft are called in to 
aid against 80 powerful an enemy. Of the power of 
these “trombe” I have been several times a witness 
—and especially during this winter: and before 
alluding to a superstition generated by their pheno- 
nena, 1 will mention a circumstance which hap- 
ened lately to myself. I was standing on a cliff 
overlooking the sea, along with an Italian friend—the 
sirbeing comparatively tranquil—when in a moment 
[felt myself grasped and encircled as it were by an 
jresistible unseen power ; and in spite of my strug- 
gles, before I had time—even had I had the power 
—tothink, I found myself sailing through the air at 
talloon speed. All that I know is, that, after a few 
moments of aerial travelling, I found myself pitched 
half way down the cliff, with a terrible shock, in the 
centre of an empty lime-kiln, not far from the sea. 
There was another heavy fall,_and my friend stood 
opposite to me. The shock was so violent that 
though we fell upon our feet (having been encircled 
bya force equal at all points) we sank directly to the 
gound—and there sat gazing on each other, unable 
wmoveor speak. Fortunately, no bone was broken; 
but the internal injuries were so severe as to con- 
fine us to our beds for some time,—and perhaps the 
eternal marks of injury received will always remain 
toremind us of our dangerous and involuntary 
vorage, The people in the neighbourhood said that 
there were mal’ ombre in the lime-kiln, who must 
havedrawn us in; and attributed our safety to the 
intercession of the “ Anime in Purgatorio”’ in return 
firsome of our acts of charity. The fact was, how- 
ever, that we had been taken possession of not by the 
devil, but by a “ tromba di vento’ on its passage 
sawards. It is no wonder, I repeat, that by the 
mariners of Naples these terrible phenomena are 
attributed to demoniacal influence, and that exorcisms 
we used to break their force. The art of “ cutting” 
them is quite a distinct branch of witchcraft here ; 
and few are the barks which venture to the coral 
fshery or the coasting trade without having one on 
bard “chi sa a bagliare trombe.” I know several 
ofthese dabblers in the black art. Mysterious cha- 
neters they are, and regarded by their companions 
with aspecies of interest made up of fear and respect— 
wifthey had some intercourse with the evil one. If 
‘“tromba” is seen approaching in the direction of a 
beat,the wizard goes forward, sending all the crew aft 
that they may not be eye-witnesses of what he says 
or does; and using certain signs and words, and 
making a movement with his arm as if in the act of 
Cutting, the enemy falls in two and disperses—as I 
¥ told by mariners who averred that they had 
sien seen it done. The reply to my evident incre- 
dulity was, You, Signor, believe neither in the Ma- 
donna nor the Saints—and how should you believe in 
this?” “Haveyou ever seen itdone ?” asked I. “Gesu 
& Maria! many a time,” exclafmed several voices. 
Well,” I said,“ I should like to learn the mode of 
it. Send Aurelio to me”—a well-known 
of trombe.—* Ah, Signor, no one will tell 
un gran peccato.” They who practise 
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this art, or reveal it to others, I was informed, cannot | 
receive absolution from an ordinary confessor. This | 
branch of the black art is comprehended under the | 
head of “ maleficia’””—one of the reserved sins to he | 
found in the printed list of directions appended in 
every confessional in Italy. 

Contented with having thus far tested the faith of 
one class of believers, I determined to try another. 
Chance threw me into the society of an old officer 
of Murati—an intelligent and tolerably well educated 
man, to whom I spoke with some surprise of this 
prevalent superstition.—* Well,” said he, “ I cannot 
contradict the statements made by the mariners—I 
do not, of course, believe in witchcraft; and can only 
suppose that such things are done—for done they 
are—in conformity with certain physical laws of 
which we are ignorant. But I will tell you what | 
happened in my presence. I was once, when sta- 
tioned at Ponza, going on board a small boat from 
that island to Ventotene, when a ‘burrasca’ came | 
on; and presently one of these awful ‘trombe’ was 
seen bearing down upon us. I was overcome with 
terror; for I knew that if we met it our ruin was 
certain—and there the monster was, coming down | 
upon us right a-head. A man who sat by me, seeing | 
my terror, calmly said,‘ Don’t be alarmed—there is 
no danger. When it comes sufficiently near, I will | 
cut it.” Accordingly, as it approached, ploughing up | 
the sea, and ready to engulf us, as it seemed, he rose 
and went forward to the bows—permitting no one to 
follow him. Then using some words, and moving | 
his hands, in which he held a knife, as in the act of | 
cutting—the ‘ tromba’ was dissipated in a moment. | 
How it was I do not attempt to explain: but I tell | 
the fact as it happened in my presence.” 
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from the Booksellers’ Provident Institution. “It 
will doubtless,” say the committee, “ be regarded as 
& most interesting and gratifying fact, that the present 
inmates are amongst the oldest and most respected 
members of the trade. Both of them belong to the 
class of assistants; and they have equally maintained an 


| honourable character for nearly half century. They 


have not been reduced to their present necessity by 
any personal misconduct; but from unforeseen mis- 
fortunes have been led to seek the aid of their 
brethren,and now rejoice in the comfortable provision 
made by this Association for their declining years.” 
The sum received by the Institution since its com- 
mencement in 1843, has been 4,182/.; and all the 
outlay since incurred still leaves the fund in posses- 
sion of a small balance. 

The annual general meeting and twenty-fifth elec- 
tion of the Printers’ Pension Society has been also 


held this week, under the presidency of Richard 


Taylor, sq. <A legacy of 1007. from Mr. Harris, 
and a sum of 280/. produced by the Anniversary 


| Meeting over which Lord Dudley Coutts Stuart pre- 


sided, were mentioned as important accessions to the 
fund, Four pensioners on the general funds were 
elected—the fifth on the poll being entitled to the 
Whittingham pension: and the officers for the year 
were appointed. It was announced that another 
theatrical amateur performance for the benefit of 
the institution will shortly take place. 

The Hakluyt Society, recently instituted for the 
publication of rare voyages and travels, held its first 
general meeting on Thursday the 4th inst.; when the 
Council was elected, the laws were confirmed, and the 
Society was definitively constituted. We hear that 
the progress made by this Society promises well for its 


Here, then, we have the testimony of the repre- | ultimate success and efficiency. The list of works 


sentative of another class to his belief in the fact of | 
the “ tromba” being dissipated by some unknown 
means—though he professed not to believe in witch- 
craft. I am inclined to think that my friend was 
not altogether incredulous of devilry: but be that 
as it may, I send you these notices of a superstition 
commonly entertained here, as likely to interest your 
readers. . 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

THE annual general meeting of the Royal Literary 
Fund Society was held on Wednesday last—Sir 
Robert H. Inglis presiding. The report stated that 
the amount distributed during the last year in relief 
to distressed authors, their widows, and orphans, was 
1,407/.; and that the total sum thus applied from the 
foundation of the institution, in 1790, to the 31st of 
December last amounted to 33,8301. The subscrip- 
tionsand donationsduring the past year have amounted 





to 1,009/.—exclusive ofa legacy of 100/. from the late 
Mr. Harris, the bookseller, of St. Paul’s Churchyard. | 
The Marquis of Lansdowne was re-elected president; | 
the Marquises of Northampton and Normanby, | 
Lords Ellenborough, Stanley, Brougham, and John 
Russell, Sir Robert Peel and Sir Robert Inglis were 
amongst the re-elected vice-presidents; and the 
Council and Committee were re-elected, with the 
addition of Sir Roderick Murchison, Sir Perey 
Shelley, Bart., and James Prior, Esq.—It was 
announced that the chair at the ensuing anniversary 
dinner will be taken by the Chevalier Bunsen, the 
Prussian ambassador. 

The fourth report of the committee of the Book- 
sellers’ Provident Retreat announces the progress of 
that valuable institution. A building consisting of 
seven houses has been completed—the expenses of 
which the committee have been enabled to discharge 
by the liberality of the contributions made on the 
occasion of laying the foundation-stone. It is sug- 
gested to the subscribers that the ground surrounding 
this building shall be laid out and planted with orna- 
mental trees—as, the report says “the most profitable 
mode of occupying the land.’ A bequest of 6001. 
3 per cent. consols, from the late Mr. Harris is 
announced ; which the committee express themselves 
“ desirous of setting aside as the commencement of a 
permanent fund, the interest arising from which shall 
be devoted to the payment of such few arnual 
expenses as must necessarily be incurred in keeping 
the building and premises in proper order.” There 
are only two of the houses at present occupied ; 
because of the circumstance that all the candidates 





for admission must be in the receipt of an annuity 


suggested to the Council for publication—and which 
is annexed to the prospectus lately issued—holds out 
much temptation to those who feel interested either 
in the early history of naval enterprise in this 
country or in that of geographical discovery in gen- 
eral, 

The annual meeting of the Archzological Institute 
will take place at Norwich between Thursday the 
29th of July and Saturday the 7th of August. Ex- 
cursions will be made to Ely, Bury St. Edmunds, 
and Yarmouth ; and Mr. Dawson Turner has prof- 
fered his extensive stores of curiosities of every kind 
for the use of the Institute. The Bishop of Norwich 
is the President of the meeting: and a local com- 
mittee is already formed to look after lodgings, &c., 
and insure not a warm (that is certain) but a con- 
venient reception. 

The annual election of the Lord Rector of Ma- 
rischal College, Aberdeen, took place on Monday 
last—the Earl of Rosse and the Right Hon. T. B. 
Macaulay being the candidates proposed. The result 
was an equal number of votes for each, so far as the 
four nations are concerned; the men of Mar and 
Buchan voting for Lord Rosse and those of Angus 
and Mearns for Mr. Macaulay. Under these circum- 
stances, the casting-vote rests with the former Lord 
Rector ; but adifticulty has arisen, to postpone his de- 
cision between the conflicting nations and theirrespec- 
tive candidates. The office was last held by Mr. Sheriff 
Alison, who was elected and installed in 1845,—and 
re-elected, but not re-installed, last year. In conse- 
quence of the omission of this ceremony, a doubt 
exists whether Mr. Alison is entitled to give the 
casting-vote; and, with a view to clear up the matter, 
application has been made to the authorities of Glas- 
gow University for information as to how they settle 
such cases. 

There isa good side to most things, if men can find 
it out:—and the sin over which the Bavarian ministers 
and prelates have wept so abundantly has produced, 
it would seem, an unexpected result on which we beg 
to congratulate the rest of His Majesty King Louis's 
lieges. An old proverb says that we are not to “ look 
a gift horse in the mouth ;” and, accordingly, we will 
not examine too particularly into the origin of the 
Bavarian monarch’s new-born liberality. The “ free- 
dom” of character and conduct attributed to the 
Spanish Lola Montés would seem to have been sug- 
gestive to the intellect of her royal lover :—certain, 
at any rate, it is that the good people of Munich 
are likely to owe her better things than horse- 
whippings. Our readers have some notion what 
sort of thing the literary censorship was in Bavaria 
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under the patronage of the Jesuits—and before 
the King had learnt the flavour of their moral cen- 
sorship through an attack upon his own tastes. His 
Majesty has since jumped to his conclusions with rea- 
sonable rapidity. ‘The word “censorship” in any 
sense seems to have become suddenly odious in his 
ears. The tears of the Jesuits have dissolved—if the 
French paper, the Presse, may be believed—the 
fetters of literature. A manifesto has appeared in the 
Munich Gazette—which, the journal in question says, 
is attributed to the King himself—and which, if so, 
contains a formal promise of the emancipation of the 
press. In any case, it can mean no less, as appearing 
in the official Gazette. —The Dance is unquestionably 
one of the great powers of the day. It has achieved 
many remarkable triumphs in our time — but none 
that we have recorded with so much satisfaction as 
this. 

We find it stated in a letter from Alexandria that 
the arrival at Cairo of Mr. Stephenson, M. Talabot, 
and M. Negrelli—the English, French, and Austrian 
engineers now in conference with the council of the 
Ponts-et-Chausées at Paris on the plan sent over by 
Linant Bey for cutting through the Isthmus of Suez 
—was expected, with a view to that project; and that 
a joint-stock company will be formed, immediately 
on their return, for carrying the plan into execution. 
—To this, and to the notices of foreign works pro- 
jected or completed, which we enumerated last week, 
we may add that a suspension bridge is about to be 
constructed across the River Niagara near the cata- 
ract—the floor of which will be 800 feet above the 
water; and that the Ludwigs Canal, which unites 
the Danube with the Maine, is to be opened on the 
15th inst. 

According to letters from Naples, the Neapolitan 
love of spectacle is receiving present gratification on a 
magnificent, yet inexpensive, scale. A great performer, 
Mount Vesuvius, draws nightly crowds to witness his 
sublime utterances; and the poco curante inhabitants 
of the luxurious city, as well as its curious visitors, are 
described as enjoying their refreshments al fresco, 
and looking indolently on whilethe mountain declaims 
in thunder and exhibits in fire. 

The public Records seem to be an endless subject 
for parliamentary motions. This is not surprising so 
long as the provision of a suitable repository is de- 
layed. We observe that Mr. Christie has moved 
for, and is to obtain, returns of the cost of prepar- 
ing and fitting up the following repositories :— 
“ Buildings in Westminster-hall for Common Law 
Records; also at the King’s Mews, Charing-cross, in 
1831, and Carlton-house stables ; Vaults in Somerset- 
house for the Pipe and Lord Treasurer of the Ex- 
chequer Records,—estimated by Messrs. Hallam and 
Inglis to have cost 16,000/.; also for Exchequer 
Records ; of the office of the Pells in Whitehall- 
yard; of the Rolls-house for the Queen’s Bench 
Records from Westminster, with the cost of pre- 
paring repositories for any of the records of the Com- 
mon Law or Equity Courts since the appointment of 
the Record Commission in 1800. Return or estimate 
of the total expenses incurred in removing the records 
from one repository to another for the same period. 
Return of the cost incurred for watching, by police- 
men and the fire brigade, the Carlton Ride, the Rolls- 
house, and any other record repository, and for any 
other securities adopted for insuring the buildings 
from fire since the passing of the Record Act, 1 & 2 
Vict. c. 94.” 

The Journal des Débats devotes a long article to 
the many titles by which the death of M. Benjamin 
Delessert (mentioned by us last week) claims the 
regret—as his life did the respect—of his fellow- 
citizens. Of these titles it is right that we should 


quote, in its own generous language, such as more 
immediately challenge the good word of a paper 
like ours.—“ M. Delessert,” says the writer, ‘‘ was 


a passionate lover of literature and the arts. He 
leaves a botanical museum which is the richest 
private collection of its kind in Europe. The taste 
for botany was a family one. Some of his plants 
descended to him from his sister—and she had 
received them from Jean Jacques Rousseau. Many 
had been collected by himself in his travels; 
and men from all parts of the world contributed to 
swell his collection. Botany was the recreation of 
his life. He had made, too, a collection of shells, of 
rareness and value inestimable. By the side of 





these two great collections was a library accessible 
at all times—like them—to the savans of every land. 
Finally, he leaves behind him a gallery of pic- 
tures enriched by specimens of Raphael, Rem- 
brandt, Claude Lorraine, and other artists. How 
noble an alliance,”’ exclaims the writer, “ is that of 
the man of taste with the good man!” M. De- 
lessert’s political and commercial titles we pass by— 
but pause upon his charitable labours; of which, 
says the Journal des Débats, the mere enumeration 
would run to an impracticable length. ‘ Adminis- 
trator for hospitals for forty years—one of the 
founders of the Philanthropic Society—what is the 
useful institution to which he has not attached his 
name? That name goes down to posterity with the 
blessings of a people. It is associated for ever with 
those of the Rochefoucaulds, Monthyons, Montmo- 
rencys, and others who have been the especial bene- 
factors of the people. It is engraven in the hearts 
of the poor and the memory of God. We find M. 
Delessert among the founders of the Salles d‘asile 
and the primary schools. But the foundation of 
Savings Banks alone mightsuftice to illustrate a name 
less rich in illustration than M. Delessert’s. Who 
can forget the ardour with which he gave himself up 
to this popular institution? Efface all his other 
titles, if you will:—that of ‘founder of Savings 
Banks’ written on a tomb is enough to preserve a 
memory from oblivion for ever !”"—-M. Benjamin 
Delessert was the author of a little book entitled 
‘ The Guide to Happiness.’ 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 
The Gallery, for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the WORKS 
of BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN daily from Ten till Five.—Ad- 
mission, 1s.; Catalogue, 1s. ||=WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper, 


LECTURES on DESCRIPTIVE ASTRONOMY during LENT, 
atthe ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, by Dr. BACH- 
HOFFNER on the Mornings and Evenings of Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays, with Illustrations, in which the latest discoveries are 
included, accompanied with new and appropriate Music by Dr. Wallis. 
LECTURES on ARMSTRONG’S HYDRO - ELECTRIC MA- 
CHINE onthe alternate Mornings and Evenings. Chemical Lectures. 
The Optical Effects include the last beautiful — Views. Ex- 
periments with the Diver and Diving Bell, &c. &c.—Admission, 1s. ; 
Schools, Half-price. 


Astronxomicat.—Feb. 12.—Capt. W. H sa. 
R.N., President, in the chair— The Ros ring 
past year was presented by the Council, and read 
On the motion that it be adopted, an amendmen, 
proposed by Mr. Babbage and seconded by Dr Fitton 
—That this Meeting express their deep regret that 
the Council have not awarded the Society's medal 
to M. Leverrier, for his publication of the greatest 
astronomical discovery of modern times—was 
tived. A second amendment proposed by Lieut 
Raper, and seconded by Capt. Bethune, That it 
is the opinion of the Meeting that the unprece. 
dented discovery of a new planet by theoretical Te 
searches, and the acknowledged title of M. Lever. 
rier to the honour of that discovery, demand for him 
some special mark of the approbation of this Society. 
that it be recommended to the new Council to con. 
vene a Special General Meeting of the Society, on 
as early a day as may be convenient, for the purp 
of suspending Articles 2, 3, and 4, of Section 16 of 
the Bye-laws; and that the printing of the Report 
be deferred till the subject shall have been brought 
under the consideration of such Special General 
Meeting — was 'negatived. A third amendment 
proposed by the Rev. R. Sheepshanks and seconded 
by Mr. Drach—That a Special General Meeting be 
called to consider the propriety of granting a medal 
to M. Leverrier, for his researches respecting the 
planet exterior to Uranus; a medal to Mr. Adams 
for his researches on the same subject—was also neg. 
tived. A fourth amendment proposed by the Astro. 
nomer Royal and seconded by Dr. Lee—That q 
Special General Meeting be called after the ordinary 
Meeting of March 12, to consider the following reso- 
lutions :—That so much of the Bye-law as relates 
to the number of medals which may be adjudged in 
any one year, the time of giving notice of the pro. 
posal for a medal, the time of adjudging the medal, 
and the time of presenting the medal, be suspended 
pro hde vice; That the Council be authorized to 
award two (or more) medals, if they shall deem it 
expedient to do so; That the award of the Council 



























SOCIETIES 


Royat.—Feb, 18.—The Marquis of Northampton, 
President, in the chair.—J. Rudge, Esq., was elected 
a Fellow.—The following paper was read :—‘On 
the Diurnal Variation of the Magnetic Declination 
at St. Helena,’ by Lieut.-Col. E. Sabine. It has long 
been known that the diurnal variation of the mag- 
netic needle is in an opposite direction in the south- 
ern to what it is in the northern hemisphere; and it 
was, therefore, proposed as a problem by Arago, 
Humboldt, and others to determine whether there 
exists any intermediate line of stations on the earth 
where those diurnal variations disappear. The results 
recorded are founded on observations made at St. 
Helena during the five consecutive years from 1841 
to 1845 inclusive ; and also on similar observations 
made at Singapore in the years 1841 and 1842: and 
show that at these stations, which are intermediate 
between the northern and southern magnetic hemi- 
spheres, the diurnal variations still take place; but 
those peculiar to each hemisphere prevail at opposite 
seasons of the year, apparently in accordance with 
the position of the sun with relation to the earth’s 
equator. 

Feb, 25,—The Marquis of Northampton, President, 
in the chair.—The Earl of Hardwicke was elected a 
Fellow.—‘ On the Reabsorbtion of Mixed Gases in 
a Voltameter,’ by Prof. M. H. Jacobi. The author 
found that if the mixed gases developed from the 
decom position of water by a voltaic current be allowed 
to remain in the voltameter in which they were col- 
lected, in contact with the fluid that produced them, 
they by degrees diminish in volume, and ultimately 
disappear by being absorbed by the fluid. He has 
not yet fully determined the precise conditions on 
which this phenomenon depends; but he is inclined 
to think that it is owing to a portion of the mixed 
gases diffused throughout the whole liquid coming 
into contact with the platinum plates, and being re- 
combined on the surface of those plates; and this 


the gases which takes the place of the former, the 
whole of the gases are thus reconverted into water. 

‘On certain properties of Prime Numbers,’ by the 
Right Hon. Sir F, Pollock, Lord Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer, 





process being renewed with every fresh portion of 





be communicated to the Society, and that the medal 
or medals be presented at the ordinary meeting of 
April 9—was carried. 

Feb. 13.—Capt.W. H. Smyth, R.N., President, in 
the chair.—The Report of the Council was received 
and adopted.—J. Lane, Esq., was elected a Fellow. 
—Prof.C. P. Smyth and Commander Shadwell, RN, 
were admitted Fellows. 

The following are the Officers and Council elected 
for the ensuing year :—President, Sir John F. W. 
Herschel.—Vice-Presidents, J. Lee, Esq, Rev. R. 
Main, Rev. R. Sheepshanks, Capt. W. H. Smyth— 
Treasurer, G. Bishop, Esq.—Secretaries, T. Galloway, 
Esq., A. De Morgan, Esq.—Foreign Secretary, J.R. 
Hind, Esq.—Council, J. C. Adams, Esq., G. B. Airy, 
Esq., Rev. G. Fisher, Capt. R. H. Manners, Rev, 
B. Powell, Lieut. H. Raper, E. Riddle, Esq, W. 
Rutherford, Esq., W. Simms, Esq., Lieut. W.§ 
Stratford. 










Arcuxo.oaicat InstituTe.—March5.—TheDea 
of Westminster in the chair.—The names of seven 
new subscribing Members were announced. 

Prof. Willis delivered a lecture ‘ On the Conventual 
Buildings attached to the Cathedral at Canterbury; 
when that beautiful edifice was the church of the 
Benedictine monastery there. He had given, he sail, 
to the Cathedral, on another occasion, an entirely 
separate examination; and it was not his intention to 
allude to it at all, but he should confine the observ 
tions which he had to offer to the remains of thecor 
ventual buildings. These were interesting, though, 
unfortunately, concealed, for the most part, in 
gardens and private apartments of the canons; bit 
every opportunity had been afforded him for making 
a careful survey of what remained. The resultd 
his examination was now before them; and, thougt 
interesting in itself, he should not have en; 
attention of the meeting on this occasion, but for the 
curious elucidation which the existing remains recett 
from an ancient drawing in a Psalter preserved 2 
Trinity College, Cambridge. This drawing was & 
graved, but not vesy well engraved, in the second 1? 
lume of the ‘ Vetusta Monumenta.’ It has hither 
gone without a name (for none is given) ; but the result 
of his researches would show that it was meantit 
the Benedictine monastery at Canterbury, and male 
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the death of Anselm and the 
i by Gervase the Monk, in 1174. 
fire aeeeteg’ be had made an enlarged and 
of te copy; and his object was, to show the 
satreme fidelity of the drawing and the inter- 
- illustration which it receives from the scattered 
at still remain. It would be observed, 
that the drawing in the Psalter was a kind of bird’s- 
eve view; and that the monk by whom it was made 
vas no great master of the rules of perspective—for 
ame of the buildings are drawn upon their heads, 
and others upon their sides; but still, it was easy to 
understand it. Here, in the monk’s drawing, is the 
church of the monastery ;—here the outer walls and 
rincipal entrances ;—here the chapter-house, cloisters, 
F fectory, dormitory, necessarium, kitchen, brew- 
house, bake-house, granary and infirmary ;—here the 
rior’s house, the apartments of the guests, the hall 
orrefectory for guests, the cemetery and the castellum 
aque,—by far the most curious part of the whole 
drawing, because it informs us of the ingenious and 
simirable contrivances of the monks for the thorough 
apply of the whole monastery with water. The 
Norman gateway, the principal entrance to the 
monastery,—represented in the drawing of the monk 
_sill remains: and he did not know a more beau- 
tiful example, though somewhat altered inthe upper 
goryand disfigured by minoradditions. The gate of the 
cemetery no longer exists. The cloisters in the drawing 
aeNorman, though now Perpendicular, and with some 
treesof their Norman origin. The dormitory running 
from the cloisters was 145 feet by 80; and the Nor- 
man piers of the substructions, with some of the 
Norman windows, still remain. In a private garden 
belonging to one of the canons is a Norman cloister, 
very little known, but a beautifully simple piece of 
achitecture, more like an Italian church or one 
of Wren’s or Inigo Jones’s constructions,—and a 
curious example of the slight separation between the 
Romanesque and the style from which it was imme- 
diately derived. The necessarium (now the site 
ofthe house of one ofthe minor canons) was 130 feet 
long, with fifty stone seats on each side, and a drain 
under each of the aisles, The place was most inge- 
niously drained and ventilated ; for the monks were 
in advance of the rest of the world not only in 
leaning, but in the conveniences and comforts 
of domestic life. Of this necessarium certain Nor- 
man traces remain. Of the refectory, only two sides 
we at present standing; but traces exist of a fine 
wtagon kitchen, of a brewhouse, bakehouse, granary 
ad infirmary. The infirmary was a building com- 
plete in itself ; having a chapel, hall, refectory and 
necessarium. This was generally the case; and he 
vould remark, in passing, that the whole establish- 
ment of the sick at Ely has been called the early 
church of the Cathedral,_when, in truth, it was 
uothing more than the infirmary of the sick. Of 
the prior’s house every portion has been swept 
away except a cloister under the prior’s chapel. 
This house would appear to have been so ingeniously 
stuated and contrived that the prior could see from 
his own house the principal altars ofthe church. Of 
therooms set apart for the guests a Norman gateway 
sill remains; and the hall, or the refectory for the 
guests, has been floored and fitted up as a residence 
fur one of the minor canons of the Cathedral._He 
would return to the subject of the distribution of 
the water; and would first direct attention to the 
iumber of straggling lines running about the draw- 
ing of the monk—some green, some red, and some 
yellow. These were water-courses—for the drawing 
vould appear to have been made to show not the 
elevations of the monastery, but the machinery used 
for the distribution of the water. The canons of the 
Cathedral are still supplied by wooden pipes from 
the reservoir in use when the drawing was made. 
Teservoir was about a mile out of the town; and 
Watercourse led to a circular building at the end 
of the beautiful Norman cloister to which he had 
already referred. This circular building has hitherto 
called the baptistery—but it really is nothing 
more than the castellum aqua of the drawing; and 
a minute examination he-discovered, on clearing 
rubble out, the hollow pillar in the centre (repre- 
*nted in the drawing) by which the castellum aque 
¥as supplied with water. 
én Marquis of Northampton called the attention 
the meeting to the beautiful Roman pavement 
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beneath a grocer’s shop at Leicester. He would 
recommend, whenever a Leicester Atheneum should 
be formed, that the grocer’s shop should be purchased, 
and the pavement introduced into one of the floors 
of the building. 

Mr. Hawkins spoke of the present disgraceful 
state of the Chapter House at Westminster. Not 
only were the Records lodged there in extreme 
danger, but some early mural decorations and other 
interesting medieval remains were obscured and in- 
jured by presses erected to contain them.—The Dean 
of Westminster begged to assure Mr. Hawkins that 
the Dean and Chapter of Westminster had nothing 
to do with the Chapter House. ‘The Government, 
to whom it belongs, must bear the blame.—The 
Rev. J. Hunter (one of the assistant-keepers of 
Records) begged to assure the meeting that the Re- 
cords in the Chapter House were both safe and 
accessible.—The Dean of Westminster doubted their 
safety: there was both a washhouse and brewhouse 
adjoining; and neither the Chapter House nor the 
documents there could be considered secure from 
fire. Something should be done. 

Letters were read from Mr. Petrie and Dr. Todd 
on the subject of the Round Tower of Lusk and the 
stone-roofed Church of St. Doulagh in Ireland; to 
which their attention had been directed by the 
Council of the Institute, in consequence of a rumour 
that the Ecclesiastical Commissioners of Ireland 
contemplated their destruction. The rumour, it ap- 
pears, wasuntrue. “The Round Tower of Lusk,” 
Mr. Petrie writes, “is not only safe, but also the 
very fine square belfry adjacent to it; and I under- 
stand that the Commissioners have given directions 
to their architect to have them pointed and repaired. 
This is some atonement for their destruction of the 
church, but in other respects their conduct is not so 
well deserving of praise.” 

A letter was read from the Town Clerk of Don- 
caster, inclosing a Minute of the Corporation on the 
subject of the destruction of the Church of St. Mary 
Magdalene. The site, it appears, is required by the 
Corporation ; and the Minute places the remains of 
the church at the disposal of the memorialists on 
their consenting to remove them at their own ex- 
pense. 

MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 
Statistical Society, 3, P.m.—Anniversary. 
Pathological Society, 8. 

Horticultural Society, 3. 
Civil Engineers, 8. 


Mon, 
Tugs. 


_ Linnean Society, 8. 
WeEp. Microscopical Society, 8. 
— Society of Arts, 8.—General Meeting. 
_ Ethnological Society, 8. 
College of Physicians, 4.—Lecture on Materia Medica. 


TuuR. Society of Antiquaries, 8. 
- Royal Society, half-past 8. 
Royal Institution, half-past 8.—Mr. Carpmael ‘On the 
Raising and Shaping Metal by Stamping and Pressure,’ 
College of Physicians, 4.—Lecture on Materia Medica. 
Asiatic Society, 2. 


Fri. 


Sar. 





FINE ARTS 


Sketches of the History of Christian Art. By Lord 
Lindsay. 3 vols.—Progression by Antagonism. By 
Lord Lindsay. Murray. 


One of the most laborious and erudite pieces of re- 
search on the subject of the Fine Arts that has ap- 
peared in the English language is the work first 
named at the head of this article. To the true under- 
standing of his subject Lord Lindsay considers that he 
has prepared the way by his exposition of the ‘ Progres- 
sion by Antagonism’ with its accompanying diagram. 
For us, who profess no great acquaintance with 
the transcendentalisms of our German neighbours in 
the matter of Art, and little disposition to study the 
subject polemically, this exposition contains the 
cipher, not the key. The great function of the Arts 
after their revival was their ministration to the great- 
ness and developement of the Christian Church. The 
themes on which they had to descant were miraculous, 
symbolic, historic. These conditions, within which 
the three arts of Architecture, Sculpture, and Paint- 
ing were to operate, have led the author to devote 
his attention to a table of symbols, legends of the 
patriarchs, saints, &c., as—together with the Old and 
New Scriptures—the materials of Christian Art 
during the early ages. Previously, however, he 
commences with memoranda on the Ideal, and on 
the character and dignity of Christian Art. His 
reasoning on the Ideal is another instance of the 
metaphysical and involved tendencies with which the 





dilettanti of our day approach the consideration of 
the Arts. An enthusiastic Christian, Lord Lindsay 
is not content with the simplicity which is the great 
element of beauty in them all,—but must invest them 
with the pomp and circumstance of religious and 
symbolic mysticism or theologic hypothesis. We 
will not follow him through any of his legends; but 
his notes on the Ideal deserve some attention, as 
describing the standard by which the writer measures 
the various materials of his criticism on Art. 

The notes exhibit also Lord Lindsay's predilection 
for theory and amplification. He begins by asserting 
that “the perfection of human nature implies the 
union of beauty and strength in the body, the balance 
of imagination and reason in the intellect, and the 
submission of animal passions and intellectual pride 
to the will of God in the spirit.” Man, he says, was 
created thus perfect; but at his Fall the elements 
of being lost their equipoise. Spirit, Sense, and 
Intellect, with the two elements of Intellect, Reason 
and Imagination, have ever since been at variance; 
and, consequently, every production of man partakes 
of the imperfection of its parent.” Nevertheless, “the 
moral sense, although comparatively deadened, still 
survives,witnessing to what is pure, holy, and fitting;and 
the struggle between Imagination and Reason (marvel- 
lously overruled) still reveals to the calm intelligence 
the vision of Truth immortal in the heavens — of 
Truth in the abstract or universal—inclusive both 
of particular truth and of that beauty which, being 
antithetically opposed to it, is falsely deemed its 
enemy :—in a word, of the Ideal, that point of union 
between God and Man, Earth and Heaven, which, 
crushed and crippled as our nature is, we can recog- 
nize and strive after, but not attain to. Nevertheless, 
it is thus striving that we fulfil our duty and work 
out our salvation. So long as we keep the Ideal in 
view, we rise from sense to intellect, from intellect 
to spirit. But the moment we look away from it, 
we begin to lose ground, and sink from spirit to in- 
tellect, from intellect to sense; with this difference, 
that, whereas we ascended slowly and with difficulty, 
yet bearing with us everything worth retention that 
we had culled in the regions we had left behind— 
the breezes of a purer and yet purer atmosphere ever 
fanning our brow—so we sink more rapidly, our backs 
once turned to the light, and the gross vapours from 
below overpowering us more and more with their 
stupefying influence.” 

The writer seeks to prove that each of these three 
elements of his ideal * has had its distinct develope- 
ment at three distant intervals, and in the person- 
ality of the three great branches of the human 
family. The race of Ham—giants in prowess, if not 
in stature—cleared the earth of primeval forests and 
monsters, built cities, established vast empires, in- 
vented the mechanical arts, and gave the fullest ex- 
pansion to the animal energies”:—this, then, is his 
view of the manifestation of Sense. After them, the 
Greeks, the elder line of Japhet, developed the 
intellectual faculties. Imagination and Reason, 
Poetry and Fiction, Philosophy and Science, alike 
look back to Greece as their birthplace :—this is the 
phase of Intellect. While, lastly, the race of Shem, 
the Jews and the nations of Christendom their 
locum tenentes as the spiritual Israel, have by God's 
blessing been elevated in Spirit to as near an inti- 
mate communion with Deity as possible :—this is, of 
course, the Spiritual phase. The first of these phases 
Lord Lindsay illustrates by referring to the architec- 
ture of Egypt. Her pyramids and temples, cumbrous 
and inelegant, but imposing from their vastness and 
their gloom, express the Ideal of Sense, or matter,— 
elevated and purified indeed, and nearly approaching 
to the Intellectual, but material still. “The sculp- 
ture of Greece,” he continues, * is the voice of In- 
tellect and Thought”:—* while the painting of Christ- 
endom is that of an immortal Spirit conversing with 
its God.” The illustration, then, stands thus :— 
Architecture—Sense, Material, in the Sons of Ham. 
Sculpture—IJntellect, Reason, the sons of Japhet, the Greeks. 
Painting (Christian)—Spirit, the sons of Shem. 

Contrasting Classical with Christian Art in their 
three several departments, Lord Lindsay, while con- 
ceding to the former perfection in the ideal of youth, 
grace and beauty, thought, dignity and power, 
yet contends that the Greeks never rose above the 
religious and moral sentiments of their age ; and, 
while acknowledging the excellence of the sculptures 
of antiquity, he asserts that the spiritual “ was be- 
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yond the soar of Phidias and Praxiteles.” To use 
his own peculiar words, “they yearned for it, but 
they yearned in vain. Faith, Hope and Charity, 
those wings of immortality, as yet were not.” Here 
the fervid zeal of our author induces him to indulge 
in the pulpit style. He goes on to claim the supre- 
macy of Christian Art, not on the ground of power 
or performance but of faith. “On this the vantage 
of the Bible over the Iliad is not more decided than 
that of Christian over Classic Art—than the depth, 
intensity, grandeur, and sweetness of the emotions at 
the command of Christian artists as compared with 
those elicited by the ancients.” Classic Art, however, 
—exhibited to us for the most part in Sculpture, and 
in the embodiments of the personages of the Heathen 
Mythology or of its attributes—was indebted for its 
success to the very same influences as the Christian 
—the religious—the identification of the artist’s 
feelings with the work through whose medium ado- 
ration was to be performed. 

The author's concluding remark on the Ideal is 
yet more characteristic of his dreamy and mysterious 
style :—“ Meanwhile we may at least observe, with 
the deepest reverence, that the three Arts, considered 
in a Christian sense asa manifestation of the Supreme 
Being throughout the Intellect of Man, his image, 
present a sort of earthly shadow of the ineffable and 
mysterious Trinity in Unity in its relations with 
the material universe. Architecture symbolizing the 
Father,—known to us chiefly by the harmony and 
proportion of what we term his attributes. Sculpture, 
the Son,—the incarnate form or outline (soto speak), 
of the invisible and infinite. Painting, the Holy 
Spirit,—the smile of God illumining creation : while 
the three Arts are One, in essence co-equal and con- 
genial, as manifested by the inseparable connexion 
and concord observable throughout the whole history 
of their developement, and by the greatest artists in 
every age of Christendom having almost invariably 
excelled in all three alike. There is no impiety, I 
trust, in vindicating this analogy.” W hile there may 
be no positive suspicion of impiety, there may of the 
rationality of such views. Seeing what has been the 
power of Art as a religious ministrant, Lord Lindsay 
would appropriate it for the sole service of the 
Temple and the exclusive exposition of Christian 
themes. Axioms like his we have had enunciated to 
us personally by more than one German artist of 
celebrity—who holds the true exercise of his calling 
to consist in spiritualizing aspirations, and looks 
upon its employment in history, poetry, or romance 
as the prostitution of powers which God has given for 
the sole purpose of glorifying Himself. 

Though few readers will, probably, be found who 
understand Lord Lindsay’s theory of an ideal of 
Christian Art, and yet fewer to subscribe to it—his 
labours are, nevertheless, entitled to commendation. 
They contain much that may be found useful to the 
student and the connoisseur in Art. His classifica- 
tion of schools and artists—in which there are but 
few errors—is perhaps the most unique and valuable 
of its kind that has ever appeared; and proves the 
extensive knowledge, discrimination, zeal and industry 
of its author. All that has been hitherto noted 
under the head of schools, separate biographies, let- 
ters, or incidental notices is here aggregated into a 
focus or history or chronologic series of records of 
what has been done from the decoration of the Cata- 
combs to the palmy commencement of the sixteenth 
century. We reserve some observations on this part 
of the subject for another occasion. 





March 8. 

Your observations in the Atheneum of the 27th ult. 
on the Life of Gandon are generally just; yet in some 
important particulars they are inaccurate and fall 
short of the merits of the case. If you look back 
to the first announcement of the volume in question 
in No. 998 of your paper, you will perceive that Gan- 
don is there entitled the “ architect of the Custom 
House, Royal Exchange, Four Courts, and east view 
of the Bank of Ireland, Dublin.” Now, you have 
stated correctly that the architect of the Royal Ex- 
change was Thomas Cooley. Mr. Mulvany indeed 
reckons that building among those for which Mr. Gan- 
don made the designs;—he ought rather to have said 
that Mr. Gandon made a design for an Exchange. 
If the language of his book had been less equivocal, 
the advertisement of it would probably not have run 
into downright falsehood, As to the insinuation 





thrown out in one of Gandon’s letters, that!Mr. Cooley 
obtained the first prize in the competition for the Royal 
Exchange through the influence of his friend Mr. 
Milne, it is obviously one of those inconsiderate 
outbursts of vulgar jealousy which a judicious editor 
would have suppressed. Mr. Cooley was at that time 
a young man 29 years of age, employed under 
Mr. Milne to superintend the erection of Blackfriars’ 





Bridge,—and was totally unconnected with Ireland : 
and besides, the Royal Exchange, which he erected— | 
an edifice remarkable for elegance and purity of | 
style—sufficiently vindicates the judgment of those | 
who selected the design. And indeed it deserves to 
be remarked that the second prize in the competition 
for the Royal Exchange was not obtained by Mr. 
Gandon, as his biographer would lead us to suppose, 
—but by Mr. Sandby. 

But again, Mr. Gandon and his biographer fre- 
quently tell us that Mr. Cooley built certain Law or 
Record Offices, adjoining which Mr. Gandon was sub- 
sequently called on to erect the Four Courts ; and this 
edifice is enumerated among those for which the latter 
gentleman furnished the design. Yet, in one pas- 
sage, the truth slips out,—that Mr. Gandon succeeded 
Mr. Cooley. The fact is, that it was the latter who 
designed the Four Courts; but dying when only the 
right wing was completed, he was succeeded by Mr. 
Gandon,—who finished the building according to the 
original drawings, making only one deviation from 
them, which now constitutes the only defect of that 
otherwise majestic and extremely convenient edifice. 
For Mr. Cooley insisted on placing the Hall and 
Courts, with their dome and portico, at the bottom 
of the quadrangle; whereas the Corporation, wish- 
ing to save the ground in the rear,—on which they 
had thoughts of building lawyers’ chambers,—always | 
clamoured that the central block of building should 
be brought forward to range with the wings on the 
quay; and this point was yielded to them by Mr. 
Gandon. 

As to the comparison which you institute between 
Mr. Cooley and Mr. Gandon, allow me to observe 
that while the former lived nobody doubted his 
superiority. For the corporation he built the Royal 
Exchange, Newgate, and commenced the Four 
Courts. Some other less important works of his are 
mentioned in Warburton and Whitelaw’s History of 
Dublin. For Lord Clare he erected Clare Hall,— 
now called Cabinteely House; in which the artist 
admires the great effect produced by the simplest 
means. But still further, when Primate Robin- 
son (Lord Rokeby), one of the most discerning as 
well as most generous men of his day, determined on 
changing Armagh from a collection of hovels into a 
handsome city, he selected Mr. Cooley for the task ; 
and had no reason to be dissatisfied with his choice. 
This remarkable man died in 1784, at the early age 
of 44, leaving no survivors of his family but a son, 
then young; and consequently, but few memorials of 
his life are preserved. On his death, and not tillthen, 
Mr. Gandon stood pre-eminent. Though he began 
his professional career at the same time as Mr. 
Cooley, whom he survived forty years, yet he can 
hardly be said to have exceeded him in the number 
and magnitude of his works. To show the influence 
which the latter exercised on architectural art in 
Ireland, it ought to be mentioned that among his 
pupils were Parks and Francis (not Richard) John- 
ston; the former the architect of the Commercial 
Buildings ; the latter, of St. George’s Church, the 
Post Office, and the Castle Chapel (Dublin)—a very 
rich piece of Gothic, finished twenty years before the 
Gothic rage began to show itself in this country. 
John Sanders also—who, on this side of the Channel, 
was architect to the Board of Works during the 
war, and erected, in that capacity, Sandhurst College, 
the Royal Military College, Chelsea, and many other 
buildings of less pretension—was a relative and pupil 
of Mr. Cooley, on whose death he went under Soane. 
As to Johnston, he can hardly be considered as a com- 
petitor with Gandon ; whom he rather succeeded in 
practice, as the latter did Mr. Cooley. Nothing can 
be more meagre and superficial than the sketch given 
in Mr. Mulvany’s volume of the ‘ History of Archi- 
tecture in Dublin ;—a subject on which I should offer 
some curious remarks if my letter did not already 
reach its prescribed limits. Enough has been said 
to show how Mr. Gandon’s professional reputation 





has been exalted at the expense of others’ fame ; and 


also the necessity of recording in 
works and merits of those who hay 
admiration of posterity. 
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CHAPEL OF JESUS COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


Ir is now more than a twelvemonth 
930 and 935] since I transmitted to you an a, 
count of the discoveries which have been 
during the last year or two, in the Chapel of 
Jesus College, Cambridge ; in the Progress of which 
so much of the beautiful architecture of the 
ancient Church of the Nuns of St. Rhad 
which had been concealed for the last 350 Years, has 
been once more exposed to the admiring eyes of the 
lovers of ancient Art. Since that time, further 
research has brought more of the original features of 
the church to light; so that, at the present time 
sufficient data have been obtained from which to 
determine the plan, and in great measure the archi. 
tectural character, of the entire building as it stoog 
before Bishop Alcock (thereby setting an example 
followed, a few years later, by Wolsey at St. Fride. 
swides, Oxford) pared off the excrescences to adapt 
it to the more moderate requirements of a College 
chapel. This interesting work has been done, with 
his usual ability, by Professor Willis. It is said of 
Cuvier that, “give him a single bone, and he would 
reconstruct the skeleton;’’ and those who haveheard or 
read the Professor’s Lectureson the Cathedrals of Can. 
terbury and Winchester will at once have discerned 
the same talent in him. Give hima few feet of original 
walling here—a broken shaft there—the fragment of 
a base or a bit of a string-course in some out of the 
way corner, where no eye less keen-sighted than his 
would have discovered it,—and in due time he will 
show you what the whole building must have been, 
The results of his investigations in the present in- 
stance have been laid before the Cambridge Anti- 
quarian Society,—and will appear as one of the 
numbers of their Transactions. Meanwhile, I may 
state that this, which till within the last two year 
seemed to be a plain cross church without aisles or 
chapels, now proves to have been originally a spacious 
and magnificent edifice—an example of the purest 
early English style. The nave, which is now short 
and perfectly plain, is shown to have had aisles, the 
piers and arches of which were built up into the pre 
sent walls, and are now partially uncovered ; and to 
have extended much further westward, into the 
Master’s Lodge—one of the piers being actually dis 
covered in situ in Dr. French’soven. ‘The transepts 
had aisles or chapels opening eastward; and the 
gable wall of the northern transept was lighted bya 
large round-headed triplet, which has been blocked 
by the College buildings abutting against it. On 
either side of the choir, were two arches opening into 
aisles or chapels ; and the east wall was pierced by a 
triplet of lancet windows with blank pannels between, 
The shattered remains of the original architecture 
are of such exquisite beauty, that even had Bishop 
Alcock’s alterations been in the purest taste of his 
day we couid scarcely have forgiven him the act of 
mutilation ; but when we glance at the meagre, low 
browed windows, flattened ceilings, and other in- 
elegancies perpetrated by him, it must be admitted 
that the good prelate was almost as much devoid of 
taste as any whitewashing churchwarden of the last 
fifty years. Of course, it is vain to hope to restore 
all the fallen glories of the church of St. Rhadeguné. 
We cannot expect that the Master should give up 
his house and his oven to reconstruct the nave—Us- 
less as it would be for the purposes of the chapel of 
a by no means large college; nor, however gladly 
we should watch the restoration of so interesting at 
architectural monument, can we desire it. Still, its 
cheering to see that what is practicable is being 
done, and that more is in contemplation. The eastem 
aisle of the northern transept and the northern aisle 
of the choir have been rebuilt under Mr. Salvia’ 
directions; and the arches opening into them—which 
were discovered built up in the wall with scarcely 
a moulding injured or a point of the dog's tooth 
broken—carefully restored. More beautiful early 
English arches than those in the choir It 
be hard to discover; and the pier supporting them 
is a most graceful combination of four cylinder, 
contrasting very remarkably with the sturdy little 
dwarf column brought to light in the transept. Whe 
the no less beautiful arches on the south 
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«opened (a work which I trust is only deferred 

4 short time) the present poor flat ceiling be 
ee by the original high-pitched roof, the wiry 
“2 tracing of the east window make room for 
aes Je lancet—both of which latter alterations 
. . understood, take place in the course of the 

sg summer—and the paltry fittings of painted 
jel shall have given way to the rich oak stalls 
hich are already being carved after the original 
v del (one having been, fortunately, preserved in 
he Lodge when the chapel was ‘“‘ repaired and 

tified” in the dreary last century),—I know not 
here we shall be able to find a more exquisite 
aample of the pure and graceful architecture of 


the thirteenth century, or a college chapel (with the | 


exception of King’s, as beyond all comparison) 
nore beautiful and interesting. By the munificence 
the Master, Dr. French, the four lancets to the 
porth will be filled with stained glass by Wailes,— 
and the eastern lancets will be similarly decorated. 
The glass in the present east window will be re- 
poved to the large window in the south transept,— 
yhich is well calculated to receive it. It is also 
gatifying to be able to state that the spirit of im- 
vement has extended from the fabric to the ser- 
rcesof the chapel: an individual member of the 
College having offered to present an organ, and totrain 
ad endow a choir,—which will be accommodated 
in the aisle recently constructed. The same generous 
tenefactor has presented the College with a statue of 
Bishop Alcock,—which now fills a niche in the tower 
qret the great gateway. The improvement, both in 
efect and in meaning, is immense. I trust that the 
College will carry on the good work of restoration by 
banishing the sash windows and replacing the mul- 
jing, at least in the tower windows, if not in the 
vholefront. It is too much to hope for the restora- 
tion of the original proportions of the facade by the re- 
novalof the upperstory ;—which,as may be seen from 
Loggan’s View, is a later addition, sadly interfering 
vith the dignity of the tower gateway. Much, how- 
eret, has been effected in a most praiseworthy man- 
ner; and it is to be hoped that those to whom their 
college isan object of affectionate pride will come 
forward to aid in the completion of a work so in- 
teresting as the restoration to its original dignity 
and beauty of the chapel in which Cranmer and 
Pearson once worshipped. D.S. 





Fixe Art Gosstp.—_On Monday and Tuesday last 
the days appointed for the reception of works of 
Art at the Suffolk-street Gallery, the pictures and 
satues sent were more than ordinarily numerous,— 
and we hope of better quality. 

We may add the names of Messrs. Cope and 
Horsley to those of the artists who, as we hear, are 
likely to compete for the premiums at the coming 
competition in Westminster Hall in June next. 

Any one desirous to visit Grand Cairo has but to 
deposit his shilling in the corner of Leicester-square; 
ud Mr, Burford—magician far more certain in his 
gamarye than the Egyptian who took in M. de la 
Borde, Lord Prudhoe, and others—will show him 
the city, if not bright as life, correct (we hear Oriental 
travellers say) to a minaret. The picture, in short, 
asinteresting as its subject is well chosen. Per- 
haps, however, it is more feebly painted than some 
tong its predecessors. 

Mr. Samuel Cousins, the eminent mezzotint en- 
graver, has, we hear, very nearly completed, from 

lake’s picture of ‘Christ lamenting over Jeru- 

) an engraving, presenting in a greater degree 
than has probably ever before been attempted a 
wuion of other styles with mezzotint,—which, without 
serificing any of the peculiar characteristics of the 
miter, gives great variety and richness to the whole. 

¢ head of Christ especially exemplifies to what 
m extent line and stipple may be combined with 
the touch of the scraper. 

Yelearn from Rome that the two rude statues, of 
medieval design, meant to represent St. Peter and 
&. Paul, standing on each side of the ascending 
eps before the portico of St. Peter's, are about to 

Teplaced by two fine marble statues from the 
thisels of Fabris and Tadolini. The new works are 

‘ ch figure being nearly twenty feet in 
rertical height, though cut from a single block of 
; They have been wrought in a workshop 
Tthout the city, on the Ostian road: and a corre- 


XUM 


spondent writes to us respecting them as follows.— 
“Tt was the intention of the late Pope to let them 
remain where they are, outside the walls in that re- 
mote spot; where a casual visitor might possibly 
admire and appreciate them: but the eminently 
practical and common-sense intellect of Pius took a 
different view of the matter; and thought them, if 
worth paying for, worth being seen by rich and poor 
without the trouble of a special pilgrimage. In 
Lucan’s ‘ Pharsalia,’ a Roman general is introduced 
as indignant at the idea of Ammon’s oracle being 
located in an African desert—an arrangement which 
did not accord with his notions of a provident Deity. 
Steriles neque legit arenas 
Ut caneret paucis, mersitque hoc pulvere verum (pulchrum ?) 
| So thinks Pius. * * In placing these new statues, 
| the Pope seems to have had an eye to avoiding the 
| blunder of your famous Wellington arch-abomina- 
tion. Previously to deciding, he ordered colossal draw- 
ings to be executed in framework with proportionate 
pedestals,—and had the whole erected pro tem. on the 
spot which they areto occupy. He would not depend on 
any eye but his own;—and his glance is unerring. The 
new Peter will wield his‘ keys’ and the new Paul 
brandish his ‘sword of the Spirit’ after a truly dig- 
nified fashion. Their dimensions will not be of the 
stunted character of their predecessors,—but in full 
accordance with the dome before which they are to 
stand sentinel.” 

The Paris papers record the death of M. Ducis 
the painter. Besides his own place in Art — 
marked by the fact that several of his pictures, in- 
cluding the ‘Marie Stuart’ and the ‘ Début of 
Talma’ are in the Gallery of the Luxembourg—he 
belonged to a family who hold to the intellectual 
memories of the French by varied titles. He was 
the nephew of the tragic poet whose name he bore, 
and the brother-in-law of Talma. 

The Academy of Fine Arts in the same capital has 
elected Baron Taylor to succeed the Comte de Clarac 
as a free member of its body. The Prince de la 
Moskowa and the Comte de Noé were rival candi- 
dates. 

A letter from Florence states that the picture of 
the ‘Last Supper’ discovered some time since in 
the ancient Convent of St. Onopbrus has been pur- 
chased by the Tuscan Government, for the grand 
ducal Gallery,—at a price which would seem to indi- 
cate its adoption of that one of the conflicting opi- 
nions as to the authorship which assigns it to Raphael. 
The sum paid is 325,000 francs—13,000/. 

Ata late sitting of the Roman Archzological So- 
ciety, Cavalier Campana—whose collection of Etrus- 
can antiquities is the first in the world—gave some 
interesting details respecting a newly-discovered se- 
pulchre of the Roman republican period, not far from 
the family vault of the Scipios at the Capena gate. 
The inscriptions record the entombment of several 
freedmen of Paulus Emilius and Julius Cesar. Sub- 
sequently, there is record of the interment of Messa- 
lina’s tiring woman,—among whose bones in the 
cinerary urn were found several gold hair-pins and 
broken jewellery; and also of a serving-maid of 
Cecilia Metella, with similar remnants of toilette. 
The “court physician” of Augustus, one Pindarus, 
is also recognizable for the first time; as is the 
unknown colleague of the consul, Sergius Lentulus, 
anno urbis 762,—the marble on the fasti consulares 
of the capitol being broken after his name. This 
colleague is now ascertained to have been one Junius 
Blesus,— as was happily conjectured by some old 
scholiast. It also appears, from these inscriptions, 
for the first time, that there existed a Philharmonic 
| Society in republican Rome,—one of the interred 
| being described as belonging to ‘collegium sympho- 
niacorum.’ ‘ We know so little of classic music or 
its performers,’ says a correspondent, “that any 
hint is of value: be it therefore known that this 
amateur was a ‘clasher of cymbals,’—which may 
suggest the strepitoso character of these ancient con- 
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PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—HANOVER-SQUARE ROOMS, 
—Programme of First Concert on MONDAY EVENING, March 15. 
Overture, ‘ Leonora’; Beethoven’s Scena, Mr. Phillips (MS.) Men- 
delssohn; Sinfonia, ‘ La ine de France,’ Haydn; Air, Madame 
Caradori Allan, ‘ Va, dit elle,’ Meyerbeer ; Concerto, Pianoforte, Miss 
K. Loder, Weber; Song, Mr. Phillips, Marschner; Concerto, Violin, 
M.Sainton, Mendelssohn; Song, Madame Caradori Allan ; Sinfonia, 
No. 1, Beethoven. Conductor, Mr. Costa. Apply for Tickets at 
Addison and Hodson’s, 210, Regent-street. 


LOVE’S ENTERTAINMENTS. — Overtlowing Houses.—Tenth 
Year in London.—Ventriloquism Extraordinary. CROSBY HALL, 
BISHOPSGATE. On WEDNESDAY NEXT, March 17, and on 
FRIDAY, March'l9, Mr. Love will present his Last New and highly 
successful Polyphonic Entertainment, on a novel construction, with 
new and ro Wr gee mutative an ppoi nts through- 
out, entitled ‘A Christmas Party in the Olden Time.’ Love will re- 
= visibly and invisibly, and without assistance, the host and 

ostess, guests and servants. With other Entertainments par- 

ticularized in programmes. Begin at Fight. Tickets, 2s.; Gallery, 
ls. Pianoforte, Mr. H. 8S. May, On THURSDAY, March 18, Mr, 
Love will give an Entertainment at the LITERARY INSTITU- 
TION, GRAVESEND. 








Ancient Concerts.—We had hoped something 
from this Ancient Concert season, because we ima- 
gined that “the movement” in the cause of choral 
music must at length penetrate even the Trophonian 
sanctum where the directors sit in solemn conclave. 
Then the measure of separating the meetings by a 
wider interval than formerly seemed to imply recon- 
sideration ; while contemporaries announced research, 
&c., &c., on the part of Sir H. R. Bishop, which 
was to gladden our eyes with some unknown trea- 
sures—albeit there is little chance under his au- 
spices of their being performed as written. May 
we never grow too old to hope!—even at the risk 
of our being disappointed, as on Wednesday 
evening, when the most hackneyed of hackneyed 
pieces were given :—‘ If guiltless blood,’ by Miss E. 
Birch ; ‘ Deh parlate,’ by Miss Bassano ; ‘ Through 
the land,’ by Madame Caradori Allan ; the * Halle- 
lujah’ from * The Messiah ;° the final scene from 
* Israel ;’ Pergolesi’s glorious ‘Gloria ;’ ‘ Oh bird of 
eve,’ sung sadly out of tune; and ‘In native worth.’ 
But here we must pause for a pleasanter task than 
fault-finding,—to give Mr. Lockey very high praise. 
Of late, he has seemed to improve from month to 
month. His voice has gained mellowness and elas- 
ticity, his style animation; and, compared with the 
tenor singing on Tuesday at the Opera by a renowned 
man of Italy, his performance was an exhibition of 
highly polished art. Though he has, however, by 
no means reached his meridian, he has “shot ahead” 
of most other English concert singers. Nor must 
Mr. Blagrove’s playing of Handel’s Eleventh Violin 
Concerto pass unpraised. Besides the above-men- 
tioned artists, Miss M. Williams, Signor Frederick 
Lablache, and Mr. Machin took part in the per- 
formances ;— which were under the direction of 
H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge. 


Exeter Hati.—Historical Concerts —The sacred 
specimens at the Third Concert were a Psalm by 
Bishop, Weldon’s ‘ Hear my crying,’ Croft’s ‘God is 
gone up,’ Greene's ‘God is our hope and strength,’ 
Nares’s ‘ Blessed is he,’ and Boyce’s song ‘Softly 
rise’ and grand anthem with orchestra ‘* Lord, Thou 
hast been our refuge.’ With these works, we approach 
the close of the good period of Service Music: or, 
to speak more exactly, we come to a juncture 
when its habitat was altogether changed. Those 
who turn over subsequent church records, whether 
Catholic or Protestant, in search of masterpieces, 
will find the Requiem, a Motett, a Litany or two by 
Mozart,* the ‘Stabat’ and ‘ Passione’ of Haydn, 
Beethoven’s two Masses, some stately and ornate 
works by Hummel; and after these, the magnificent 
Catholic services of Cherubini (written under the 
least devotional dispensation which can be imagined) 
are all that present themselves as containing cha- 
racter, form, and individuality. Seeing that Eng- 
lish writers have never possessed any facilities 
for the orchestral execution of their works,—and, 
indeed, that a taste for instrumental performance 
has not grown up kindly amongst us,—it was an 
inevitable consequence that so soon as orchestral 
effect began to be the thing tried for, (thanks to the 
German discoverers,) our countrymen should fall 
behind—become timid, undecided as to style :—me- 





certs.” 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN, established 
for the purpose of rendering a more perfect performance of the Lyric 
Drama than has hitherto been attained in this country. Under the 
Direction and Management of Mr. BEALE. 

The Nobility, Gentry, and Patrons of Music, are respectfully in- 
formed that the Royal Italian Opera will Open on TUESDAY, the 
6th of April. 

Prospectuses to be had at the Box Office, Bow-street; at Cramer, 
Beale & Co,’s, 201, Regent~street, and at all the Libraries. 








* The above is, of course, the merest outline: but, as 
was observed in last week’s Atheneum, the present is 
eminently a time for the clear marking of general outlines: 
—seeing that so many appear perversely resolute to confine 
themselves to special details. Let us not overlook the recent 
performance of Mozart's Litany in B flat by the Choral Har- 
monists. When the general style of execution shall become 
further improved—as it must—the Londoner will have little 
to wish for as regards opportunities of hearing the best 
music of all the great European schools, 
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diocre—and prove the fate of mediocrity. This, at 
least, is borne out by historical fact. Dr. Boyce’s 
anthem is well planned, and elaborately finished. 
The vocal writing of it is good (the chorus of female 
voices is imagined in advance of its time) —the 
scoring is ingenious and learned; but we are satisfied 
with a single hearing of it ; whereas, the anthems of 
Weldon, Croft and Greene will be always welcome 
to us. The last-named composer, in particular, 
though in his time reproached for being “too pic- 
turesque,” is pathetic, jubilant, and grand, after a 
fashion of his own—or if he remind us of any one, 
it is, in places, of Pergolesi. 

Theact of Secular Musiccontained some movements 
from Dr. Cooke’s interesting setting of Collins's 
‘Ode on the Passions*—a grand orchestral cantata 
rescued by Mr. Hullah from the total oblivion into 
which it had fallen. Surely such a work as this is as 
worthy the attention of our choral societies, when at 
a loss for secular varieties, as Romberg’s ‘ Song of 
the Bell,’ or long finales from operas too heavy to 
succeed on the stage! We are happy to fancy that 
a public is in progress of creation which shall take 
an interest in research as well as an enthusiastic 
pleasure in meeting familiar friends. The staple of 
this second act, however, was made up from the 
works of Arne and Jackson. The ‘Comus’ music 
of the former is slight. Two of the songs given are 
written in the tempo di gavotta, which is possibly the 
measure easiest to the composer ;—yet still, as set- 
tings of English words, we could not, while listening, 
help measuring them against the Drury Lane opera 
ditties of our own time [ante, p.241 ]and anew feeling 
convinced that our contemporaries are not on the 
right track. We prefer other of Jackson’s two-part 
canzonets to the two selected,‘ No longer hope to 
hide thy pain’ and ‘The breeze of love: but if 
super-sweet they are still elegant. In addition, 
Aldrich’s ‘Hark! the bonny Christchurch Bells’ 
was sung—T'ravers laid under a contribution for a 
glee—and a bass-song from Battishill’s ‘ Alemena,’ 
given. The reader will hardly run over the above 
list without its extent suggesting, not only energy in 
its preparation, but great available working power on 
the part of the executants. As on former occasions, 
the chorus proved equal to all its duties, whether 
accompanied or unaccompanied. Then, the “ virtue” 
(to use a quaint old word) of Mr. Willy’s concert- 
band was singularly felt in a case where the amount 
of novelty could only be provided for by that readiness 
which comes of perfect control. Mrs. W.H. Weiss 
{late Miss Barrett) took the music originally destined 
for Miss Rainforth. Her voice is splendid—her 
style refined since we last met her. Miss Duval 
was the contralto; and sang with the true devotional 
style and finish in the sacred, and a clearness and 
expression in the secular, act which won for her 
great and well deserved applause. As a singer of 
select music she ought to take a very high place in 
the profession. The gentlemen were Mr. Munvers, 
Mr. Machin, and Mr. W. Seguin. The hall was 
much fuller than on the two previous occasions. 





Her Masesty’s Tueatre.—lIf applause sufficed 
to establish a singer, or to determine his rank, Sig. 
Fraschini, the much-talked-of tenor—who appeared 
on Tuesday—would be a finer Edgardo in ‘ Lucia’ 
than Rubini, Mario, or Moriani—or the greatest 
of all, Duprez, for whom the opera was written. 


Never was artist better received in London. But 
the principles of Art do not change. No encores can 
transmute a merely loud voice into a good singer— 
nor an exaggerated posture-master into a tragic actor; 
and few strangers have come under our judgment 
with regard to whom we have formed a more decided 
opinion on a first hearing than Signor Fraschini. 

We were prepared to make every allowance for 
an appearance following closely on arrival from a long 
and fatiguing journey. But weariness will not de- 
prive a vocalist of vocal science, an artist of style, 
or an actor of feeling : and though Signor Fraschini’s 
voice may not have been in its finest order, there 
can be little mistake as to its quality. It seems 
throaty rather than mellow—forcible on single notes, 
but not in amplitude or volume to compare with 
Donzelli’s voice or, in its better days, Moriani’s— 
and guttural and inexpressive when measured with 
the organ of Duprez. Upward, the register extends 
to B flat above the line—downward, as is usually the 





case in like instances, the notes seem weak. When 
taking part in concerted music, it tells less than the 
no voice of Rubini—apparently losing all strength 
when made to move in support of others. So much 
for natural gifts. We do not recollect a more unre- 
fined style of delivery. On the Signor’s first entrance, 
instead of addressing Lucia, he appealed to the stalls, 
with a total disregard of the expression of his recita- 
tive and his situation—which his after-performance 
did not belie. The close of the duet—the passage ‘Son 
tue chiffre ?\—the malediction in the second finale 
(given with less intense emotion and rage than by 
Duprez or Rubini, though shouted at the top of the 
lungs)—the cavatina, ‘Fra poco’—and the won- 
drously elongated ‘Ah, Lucia—’! in the last scene, 
made it all too evident to us, that Signor Fraschini 
thinks merely ofa few loud notes—little of his music 
—less of the character of his text—least of the 
singer’s craft. Ifhe give us an opportunity, we shall 
be glad to own ourselves wrong: since, verily, such 
an importation would have been enough to destroy 
for ever our faith in an Italian reputation, had not 
Signor Coletti stood by the tenor’s side, to show us 
that the modern declamatory school can have its 
complete and accomplished artists. Nor,as we have 
hinted, can we commend Signor Fraschini as an actor. 
Weare not, like many, repelled by the extravagances 
of the Italian stage. We can allow for the excessive 
gesticulations of the Cartagenovas and Modenas, 
which look so odd in our colder clime—holding that 
every artist is to be read by aid of the alphabet and 
language of his own nationality. But the exhibition 
of Tuesday did not get beyond the violence of coarse 
and common melo-drama. In short, we are sorry : 
but it is long since we have made acquaintance with 
an artist of high foreign renown so little worthy 
thereof. 

We must strengthen by yet a word more our 
praise of the Henry Ashton of Signor Coletti. 
Madame Castellan also appeared, for the first time, 
on Tuesday—in her best looks, if not in her best 
voice. Her ambition in cadence and ornament has 
increased. She now attempts such feats as only one 
born a Garcia can accomplish ; often fails signally, 
and never succeeds completely. The great con- 
certed piece in the second finale went strangely, 
owing to the sharpness of her voice and the neglect 
of phrasing and measurement of tempo by the tenor. 
Signor Coletti, however, brought it through by his 
delivery of the passage leading to theclimax,—which 
was nearly as broad and intense as Tamburini’s. 
Madame Castellan’s acting, however, is improved in 
power since we last saw her. The band was slovenly 
and imperfect—the chorus better. 

Our judgment, with regard to the new dancers, 
has been borne out by the public. They show little 
interest in Mdlle. Rosati,—but are agreed nem. con. as 
to the rare promise of Mdlle. Marie Taglioni. She 
has become “ first favourite;” and her dance keeps 
together the few who stay to see ‘ Coralia.’ By the 
way, where is the Beauty promised us at the com- 
mencement of the season—Mdlle. Wauthier? We 
observe that a new ballet or divertissement is to be 
produced on Thursday. 





Drury Lane.—The new ballet, in two acts 
and five tableaux, produced on Thursday week, 
and called ‘Spanish Gallantries,W—the music by 
M. F. A. Blasis, pére, has given another triumph 
to Mdlle. Baderna ;—who represented the heroine 
of the piece, Donna Elvira, and astonished the 
audience in a cachuca. The plot need not be de- 
tailed,—as the story is sufficiently indicated by the 
title. The faithless lovers and their as faithless mis- 
tresses, in pursuit of each other's partners, confound 
for awhile all moral perception; but return at length 
to their first attachments. Such a story has not 
much interest in itself: _—but as thestage combinations 
are ingenious, the ballet is not on the whole un- 
amusing. 





Sr. James’s.—French Plays.—For the present 
week, we must merely announce the welcome change 
which has passed over the St. James's Theatre. To 
adopt the parlance of the school of writers to whom 
M. Lemaitre seems to have sold his body and soul— 
“the clouds of gloom are dissipated,” the dagger and 
bowl pushed aside into the limbo of Horrible Pro- 
perties,—and “ Comedy reigns!” M. Lafont, always 
welcome, is here again; with Mdlle. Fargueil, who 





aR SE 
has made herself a welcome—and M. Alcide Tous 
from the Palais Royal, one of those guests Po 
whether welcome or not, wild make their Public | = 
But the farceurs of that strange little Paris thet 
are seen here in a very mitigated state :—partly = 
awed by English “ civility,” partly embarrassed j, 
the absence of playfellows as free and easy as th ’ 
selves. ee 





Musicat anp Dramatic Gossip.—tit may j 
some measure relieve the musical reports of th 
last crowded week of their tediousness if we hand 
over certain recent performances to the Gog 
The first, indeed, claims remark on the score of 
social (want of) manners, rather than of musi 
—we mean the Concert for the Highlanders in 
yesterday week, with a long list of patrons and 
(as almost certainly happens on such occa 
short audience. The trade in aristocratic names ig 
more extensive than edifying. Possibly, howerer 
each Lord and Lady, Honourable and Right Honour. 
able, took his or her ten tickets; unwilling on other 
terms to let simple and /ess honourable artists eon. 
tribute their ten guineas’ worth of time and talent, 
If so, the concert was safe ; though the compliment 
paid to the singers, by such general non-attendance 
—was somewhat of the scantiest. A better propor- 
tioned and more courteous arrangement of all these 
matters must come: and to promote this we shall not 
cease from stating the case, however sparingly as- 
sisted or little understood by those whose interests 
in the matter are of most consequence. Here let uy 
announce another concert for the distressed Irish, 
promised for Monday next, at the Eastern Institu. 
tion, Commercial-road: when will be given Handel’ 
* Samson’ by two hundred performers,—an entertain- 
ment in every respect befitting a literary institution. 

We must content ourselves with mentioning as 
having taken place the last of the Sacred Concerts 
at Crosby Hall: also the first meeting of the Beet- 
hoven Quartett Society; at which M. Steveniers—of 
whom we shall probably have more to say on some 
coming occasion—was other violin to M. Sainton, 
Thirdly, Mr. W.S. Bennett's Second Soirée was held on 
Thursday: at which, among other music, he played 
his own R. F. trio in a major, and Mendelssohn's 
second duett with violoncello.—Mr. Lucas gave the 
third of his agreeable chamber-parties the evening 
before last. 

We believe that three performances of the ‘ Elijah’ 
will be given at Exeter Hall during Dr. Mendel 
sohn’s visit to London betwixt the 13th of April 
and the first week of May. It is to be hoped, too, 
that the composer may be heard at the Philhar- 
monic Concerts,—he never having played his 
second concerto in London, for which a contem- 
porary informs us that he has written a new 
cadenza. There is a chance, too, if Rumour may 
be trusted, of our hearing Madame Viardot Garcia 
during the current opera season—as also of our 
concerts being visited by Madame Schumann, the 
pianist, and by that excellent player of classical 
music, M. Halle, of Paris.—Herr Pischek’s time, it 
is understood, has been “ bought up” by M. Jullien, 
—A contemporary mentions the possibility of 
French Comic Operas being given at the Hlay- 
market in September. Where, if this be so, is the poor 
“ sung out”? Drama to go?—It is said that Madame 
Bishop is about to proceed to the United States, in 
the course of the autumn. 

We are told that M. Adam’s theatre is to be en- 
titled L’Opéra National, and to open in September. 
—Madlle. Rachel is said to be studying the part of 
Cléopatre : in whose tragedy we are not told.—The 
‘Agnes de Méranie,’ of M. Ponsard, is submitting 
we think, to cruel treatment ; being published, 
piecemeal, in the feuilleton of Le Constitutionnel. 

Beethoven's music to the ‘ Ruins of Athens’ has 
been performed entire at a recent concert of the 
Paris Conservatoire, with the same cold reception # 
in London. Much as it is to be wished that the 
boundaries of Art should be enlarged, we cannot 
avoid seeing the difficulty of bringing what may 
called scenic (as distinguished from dramatic) must 
to a hearing; since its due execution implies @ 
fusion of Opera and Drama beyond the resource 
of most theatres and out of the question in a com 
cert-room. Without a grand orchestra and 
chorus and one or two first-class solo singer, 
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de Tous, ~ ch, or finale, or hymn, as may be, is apt to 
ests who add over and thrust out of sight on the 
blic laugh, “ while, when brought into the orchestra, 
is theatre I cjanations, connecting links, &c. are wanted — 
tly over. or sbeence of which deprives the work of half its 
Tasted by Hh igcance. For this reason, one of the best pieces 
a8 them. P fendelssohn’s ‘Midsummer Night's Dream’ 
: sic_the agitato in § A minor—is always left out 
oe the music is selected for concert performance. 
may in An attempt was made at Paristo meet this difficulty, 
ts of the py asort of connecting sketch of the story of ‘The 
we hand Ruins’ which was declaimed :—but the public re- 
© Gossip, JF ined indifferent. ‘The result of the experiment 
Score of vith this music, as often as it has been repeated, 
of music mot to carry its own lesson for composers, manager 
ders given ad dramatists. 
trons and B- There is a talk “ about town” of a new tenor at 
casions) q Turin, M. Michel (2), whois pronounced to besomething 
Hames is ff vonderful—The foreign papers further mention the 
however, jilure at Milan of ‘ Bianca Contarini,’ a new opera 
t Honow. by Signor Rossi ; and the unsuccessful attempt at 
on other Turin to make up a new book for Donizetti's * Lu- 
rtists con. cia Borgia.” In this pasticcio, however, a young 
nd talent, singer Malle. Boccabadati, is said to have succeeded. 
mpliment 4 Naples, too, a new work by J! Maestro Battista 
ttendance fh. shared “ the common lot.” The state of Italian 
F Propor- Binion as regards Opera seems, just now, nothing 
all these Bint of comical. We heard, some days ago, the 
> shall not WF stents of a letter from Milan, in which the writer 
ingly as- (shoought to know) announced solemnly that Signor 
> Interests Hy.rdi was changing his style in his coming ‘ Macbeth.’ 
lere let us Biryig cpera has probably by this time, been given 
sed Irish, ff. 1a Pergola. We have since seen one of the airs 
n Institue iim the new work, which is nothing short of amazing. 
| Handel's Biyigt would the world say of the musician who, 
cnterten yfter having given out that he was about to astound 
stitution. Furope with deep thought, if not novelty, should 
Woning as produee—a polka? We happen to know that the 
1 Concerts Hiv) English music to ‘Macbeth’ was sent out to 
the Beet Signor Verdi. When a former foreign composer— 
eniers—of Bi cer M. Chélard—set the story, he imagined that 
On some Hh» was giving the tale a local colour by interweaving 
+ Sainton, Bjuid lang syne’ into the ballet—and this in a work 
as heldon Hi skill and complication! We are naturally made 
he played Bomewhat curious by the above snatches and indi- 
delssobn's B cwions to hear the remainder of the new “ setting 
s gave the Bi a.J wersetting” of the grand Scottish tragedy. 


e evening B The theatre at Carlsruhe has just been destroyed 


by fire. Many lives were lost.—M. Berlioz’s mys- 















@ * Elijah’ Bical Symphony, ‘The Episode in the Life of an 
Mendel Hf init,” has been produced at Munich,—and failed 
| Of April Bt utterly, 

oped, too, ; 

: ry MISCELLANEA 

yeni Paris Academy of Sciences.— March 1.—The report 
on a new gad of a committee appointed to give an opinion 
mour may to whether it would be proper to continue the 
‘ot Garcia (2% for boring an artesian well at Calais.—M. 
o of our Mauer Presented several models of improvements 
mann, the which he proposes to apply to railways. They con- 
> classed ist of six-wheeled carriages, two horizontal and two 
's then 2 vertical, a triple line of rails,and a carriage provided 
L Jullien, vith anew description of break.—A report was read 
‘bility of ofan experiment made by M. Kuhlmann, with a 


view of ascertaining the effect of alkalis on the 
wimal system.—An account was given of a series of 
tiperiments, by M, Chevaudier, to ascertain the real 
produce of the woods and forests of France; with the 
view of arriving at a result as to their comparative 
value,—also as to the value compared with the produce 
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ne part af The Printsellers’ Association.—Chelsea, March 10. 
sld.—The fg — UY | be permitted to ask what benefit the Public 
abmitting will derive from the combination of the printsellers 
published alluded to in your last number ? Affixing a mark to 
tionnel. a peal may be of service to those interested in the 
hens’ has ‘ : and so far it will enable the purchaser to dis- 
ort of the nguish between a proof and a print :—but the thing 
ception a — 18 a guarantee that no more proofs have been 
1 that the «off than the plate will honestly bear; and this 
ve cannot fy mete act of marking the impression will not 
at may be ‘urehim of. If the society vouch that only so 


tic) musi — been, or will be, taken off, and take care 
“at the number so vouched for shall not be exceeded, 


ra saa 
— Buch benefit is likely to arise from the arrangement : 
in a cot thaws, there can be but little. G. H. 

_ and Pry enamare fe War Plan. — We understand 

ngers the the secret official trial to ascertain the effect of 


* continuous evolution of intense gas in projecting 
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shells or shot from a tube, resulted, on an average, in 
throwing twenty-five six-pounder shot to the distance 
of 7,000 yards. From this data it is clear that balls 
of greater diameter would far exceed the range of 
common artillery. Another important advantage is 
said to accrue—namely, that the continuous rush 
during their emission would prove much less inju- 
rious to vessels projecting such missiles than the shock 
or recoil of single discharges. We learn that Lord 
Dundonald’s ingredients produce an elastic emission, 
like that which would be evolved by kindling the end 
of a hawser or cable formed of hard twisted gun- 
cotton.—Hampshire Telegraph. 

Rise in the Soil of Egypt.—During the course of 
the cadastral operations lately ordered by Mehemet 
Ali, it was shown that the soil of Egypt is rising each 
year very perceptibly, in consequence of the con- 
tinued deposit left by the Nile. This elevation is 
calculated at 30 feet during the last century for the 
provinces adjoining the river.— Galignani. 

Rise of the Thames.—I have noticed, for nearly 
half a century, the gradual and regular rise of the 
waters of the river Thames. My attention was first 
drawn to it by finding that extreme high tides were 
not preceded, nor succeeded, by similar tides. These 
were recorded by the watermen of the Westminster 
Horseferry, by notches cut by them on a post there, 
ere the post was removed when the street was raised. 
I now observe, that professional men, in reporting on 
some localities, such as Westminster, say that the 
sewers were originally too low. But it appears that 
the said sewers were high enough when they were 
first made; but are not so now, owing to the rise of 
the river. It appears that I am the first person who 
has noticed a circumstance so universally con- 
tinuously evident. The architects of modern as well as 
ancient buildings, were not aware of it, as will be too 
plainly seen by referring to the floor of Westminster 
Hall, the upper line of the starlings of old London- 
bridge, the gate of Lambeth Palace, the York Water- 
Gate, Adelphi, the level of the wharfs there, Kc. 
The ground-line or plinth of the palatial Houses of 
Parliament is already below the level of extreme 
high tides. The difference of the rise of the highest 
tide before the Parliament Houses were burnt down, 
to the last highest tide, viz., in December, 1845, is 
but ten inches. The preceding highest tide was in 
October, 1841. These two tides were very carefully 
noticed at the ‘Fox under the Hill,’ Adelphi,—the 
people there being up at the late hours both these 
tides occurred at; the difference was exactly one 
inch; the lines of elevation are painted in the tap- 
room there.—Correspondent of the Builder. 

Galvanism a Protector of Trees. —A German journal 
states that the application of galvanism has been 
made in Austria for preserving trees and plants from 
the ravages of insects. The process is very simple ;— 
consisting only in placing two rings, one of copper 
the other of zinc, attached together, around the tree 
or plant. Any insect that touches the copper receives 
an electric shock, which kills it or causes it to fall to 
the ground.—Galignani. 

Managing a Dropped Eye.—Shortly after the death 
of W. Hilton, R.A, a number of gentlemen raised 
a subscription among themselves, and purchased of 
the executors of the deceased artist one of his best 
pictures, representing ‘Serena rescued by the Red- 
cross Knight, Sir Calepine.’ This picture was then 
presented to the National Gallery. Unfortunately, 
some parts of it have been painted in a medium 
which has never properly hardened or dried; and 
one of the evil consequences has been that an eve 
of the female figure has slipped down a quarter of 
an inch, and there formed a perfect festoon in alto- 
rilievo. On the 2nd of March, 1846, the trustees 
of the National Gallery took into consideration the 
unsatisfactory condition of this picture; and Mr, 
Eastlake was requested to consult with Mr. Seguier 
with respect to the best manner of restoring it. On 
the 6th of April following, Mr. Seguier replied by 
letter, saying that, having examined the picture by 
Hilton in the Gallery, he did not feel any confidence 
in being able to restore it. Under these unfaveur- 
able circumstances, the picture has been for the pre- 
sent withdrawn ; and hung upside down in one of the 
private apartments, in the hope that the eye may 
slide back to its proper position. — The Art- Union. 
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UNIFORM WITH SCOTT, BYRON, SOUTHEY, ETC. 
On Tuesday next, with Portrait and Vignette, royal 8vo. 15s. 
\RABBE’S LIFE and POEMS, Edited by 
HIS SON. Complete in One Volume. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


THE TEA PRODUCTION OF CHINA, 
Next week, with Plates and Woodeuts, 8vo. — 

(THREE YEARS’ WANDERINGS in the 

NORTHERN PROVINCES of CHINA, including a Visit 
to the TEA, SILK, and COTTON COUNTRIES. Also an Ac- 
count of the Agriculture, Horticulture, and new Plants of the 
Chinese. By ROBERT FORTUNE, 

Botanical Collector to the Horticultural Society of London, 
John Murray, Albemarle-strect. 








Third and Cheaper Edition, with 600 Illustrations, 5 vols. Svo, 4. 4a, 

JRIVATE LIFE, MANNERS, CUSTOMS, 

&c. of the ANCIENT EGYPTIANS, derived from the study 

of Hieroglyphics, Sculpture, Paintings, and other Works of Art, 

still existing, compared with the Accounts of Ancient Authors, 
Sy Sir GARDNER WILKINSON, 

“ Indefatigable in research, full of learning, accurate in facts, 
and logical in the application of his facts and his learning, Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson has at the same time treated his subject with 
the enthusiasm of Genius and the liveliness of Poetry.” 
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John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
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yO. 214. 


Mi imperial Svo, 21. 
TT HE ANATOMY and PHILOSOPHY of 
EXPRESSION, as connected with the FINE ARTS. 
By Sir CHARLES BELL. 
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}) SCENES from the WAR OF LIBERATION in GERMANY, 
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By sir ALEXANDER DUFF GORDON, Bart. 
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(PHE FAMILY ARABIAN NIGHTS: Trans- 
lated with Explanatory Notes. A J 
The Author has translated the whole of the original work, with 
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tionable, 
The old mode of spelling Eastern names, to which English 
readers are accustomed, has been restored to this edition. 
a J ohn | Murray, Albemarle-street. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
(PHE STORY OF LLY DAWSON. 
By Mrs. CROWE. 


Authoress of ‘Susan Hopley.’ 
“A novel of very rare merit.”— Messenger. 
“ Mrs. Crowe is the Spagnoletta of novelists.”— Lit, Gaz. 
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able.” — Dispatch. 

Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
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ENGLAND. 
Now ready, Part I1.. price 1s. of the | 
“(1{REATEST PLAGUE of LIFE ;” or the 
“ Adventures of a Lady in Search of a Good Servant.” B, 
One who has been * Nearly Worried to Death.” With lilustrations 
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“Fully sustains the promise of the first, and is much more 
amusing as adventures, or rather misadventures, thicken.” 
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D. Bogue, Fleet-street ; J. Menzies, Edinburgh ; Cumming & Fer- 
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Just published, in 12mo. cloth, price 4s. . 
JOPERY SUBV ERSIVE. of CHRIS- 
TIANITY. SIX SERMONS by the Rev. W. G. COOKES- 
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Prove all things ; hold fast that which is good.”—1 Thess, vy. 21. 
Eton: printed and published (for the Author) by E. P, Williams ; 
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mdon : Johu Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 
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Liebig’s Animal Chemistry. 
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Rivingtons, St. Paul" s€ hurehy’ ard, , and Waterloo-place. 
NEW VOLUME OF DR. TODD'S DISCOURSES ON 
ANTICHRIST. 

In 8vo, price 10s, 6d, 

{IX DISCOURSES on the PROPHECIES 
WO relating to ANTICHRIST in the APOCALYPSE of ST. 
JOHN : preached before the University of Dublin, at the Don- 
nellan Lecture. Containing an Examination of the Visions of the 
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Vision of the Woman, the pragoe. nae Two Beasts. 

By JAMES HL. T¢ DD, M.R.L 
Fellow of Trinity Colle ze, Dublin. 

Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, aud Waterloo-place ; 
the Booksellers in Dublin. 
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LECTURES ON THE HOLY WEEK, BY THE 
REV. W. ADAMS. 
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Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
A Diary in France ; principally concerning Topics 
of hoy y and the © hurch, 2nd edition. 6s, 6d. 


RENCH TRANSLATION of the Diary has been received 
Ping Paris. Price 6s, 6d. 


and 





In 2 vols. 8yo, price 18s. the 4th edition, enlarged, of 
RIGINES LITURGICA:; or, the ANTI- 
‘Fotis of the ENGL IsH RITU AL; with a Disserta- 
tion on 


rimitive Liturg’ 
ew iILLIAM PALMER, M.A. 





mes Rev. 
Of Worcester College, Oxford. 
A Supplement, containing these Additions (to com- 
plete the former Editions) may be had, price 2s. 6d. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author 
A Treatise on the Church of Christ. 3rd edition. 
In 2 vols, 8yo, 14, 18, 





yr ‘1 E 
CHARLES JAMES FOX in PARLIAMENT, comune 
ing the SECOND SERIES of ‘Tur Mopern Orator, will 
appear in Monthly Parts, price Is., on 31st March. 
London: Aylott & Jon -’aternoster-row. 
ye Show Bi Boards and Pro pectuses on application. — 


Dedicated, by permission, i R.H. Albert Edward, Prince of 


AN NEW COMPARAT IVE FRENCH GRAM- 
and Phraseological Reference Book. Prepared ex- 
presely = The Royal Children of England. By MARIN DE LA 
E. 12mo. bound, price 12s. 6d. 
_London : c. H. Law (late Souter & Law), 131, Fleet street. 


Just published, 8vo, sewed, price 2s. 6a. 
THE POTATO DISEASE, we Prevention and 
Treatment. By JOHN PARKIN, 
His (the Author's) nnn ay = among the most 
s we have seen.”— Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
wndon: W. Wood, 39, Tavistock-street, ( 


ON THE ART OF HE ALTH, 
LONG LIFE. 
In2 2 pocket vols. 1s, each ; by pore in stamps, 1s. 6d. each, 
W ‘THAT to EAT, NK, and 7OID. 
With Diet Tables ‘' all Cc omplainta, 


HOW TO BE HAPPY. 
“Jue ane a "—Cie, 
By ROBT. JAS. CULVE M.D. M.R.C.S, L.A.C. &e, 
Twenty-three years reside ~ Med cal Practitioner in London. 
Sherwood, 23, Paternoster-row ; and all Booksellers ; or direct 
from the Author, 10, Argyll- -place, I Regent- street, 


YROMOTER LIFE 
NUITY COMPANY, 9, 
‘Established in 1826. 


judice 
vent-garden. 


AND 


HAPPINESS, 





ASSU RANCE and 
Chatham-place, Blackfriars, 
Subse ribed Capital, 240,000/ 


cto 
Robert Palk, Esq. 
John Louis Pre oy Esq. 
Samuel Smith, Es 
| Le Marchant a Esq. 


AN 

London. 

nre 

Wun, Geodencegh Hayter, ioe 
Charles Johnston, Esq. 


John Towgood ke — Esq. 
John G, Shaw Lefevre, F.K.S. 


SPEECHES of the RIGHT HON.| 





Trustees—J ohn Deacon, E84., John G, Shaw Lefevre, Esq. F.R.S., 

and Charles Johnston, Esq. 

This Society effects Assurances in a great variety of forms, and 
on most advantageous terms, both on the bonus ‘and non-bonus 
systems. 

Pr rospectuses with Tables of Rates, -_ = puter Jeationlers, 
may | be: ot tained at the Office. “re 

ESTABLISHED 1834, 
NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCESOCIETY, 
empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 1, King W ‘lliam: 
street, London, for the Assurance of Lives at Home and Abroad, 
including Gentleme n engaged in the Military and Naval Services, 
for Survivorship Assurances, and Annuities, and other Contracts 
depending on Life Contingencies. 
Directors, 
Sir Henry Willock, K.L.S. Chairman, 
John Stewart, Esq. M.P. Deputy-Chairman. 
jer Sen. iw Rd. Armstrong, | Francis Macnaghten, Esq. 
*.B_K.C.T. Charles Otway Mayne, Esq. 
| W illiam Rothe 23q. 
| Robert Saunders, Esq. 
James Duncan Thomson, Esq. 


John Fn lag Esq. 
Augustus Bosanquet, Esc 
Charles Dashwood Bruce, "Esq. 


‘T 
| the STANDARD LIFE 





Ellis Watkin Cunliffe, Esq. 
William Kilburn, Esq. 

Auditors— Richard Clarke, Esq. | 

Robert Hichens, Esq. | 

Boankers— Tank of England, and Messrs. Currie & Co, | 

| 


Capt. Samuel Thornton, R.N. 


; Robert Gardner, Esq. ; 


Solicitor—William Henry Cotterill, Esq. 
Physician—George Burrows, M.D. 45, Queen Aune-street, 
Cavendish asd are. 

Actuary— David Jones, Esq. 

The peindiele adopted “J the Universal Life Assurance Society | 
of an annual valuation of assets and liabilities, and a division of | 
three-fourths of the profits among the assured, is admitted to offer | 
great advantages ; especially to those parties who may wish to 
appropriate their proportion of profit to the 
premiums. 

he following table wlll show the result of the last division of | 
ae as declared on the 13th of May, 1846, to all persons who | 
1ad on that day paid six annual acta out - 
Age | 
bocca Date of Sum | Original 
ca Policy, Assured, | Premium. 


} 
reduction of future | 


Reduced 
Annual 
Premium 
for the 
currentYear 


8 £10 
4 12 
0 
0 


issued. 
20 
30 
40 
50 
60 





£1,000 £19 
1,000 | 24 
1,000 31 
1,000 ~~ 

1,000 66 35 510 
D: AV 1D JONES, Actuary, — 


LIFE ASSURANCE 
8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London; 97, 
12, St. Vincent-place, Glasgow. 
Directors, 
James Stuart, Esq. Chairman, 
Hananel de Castro, Deputy-Chairman, 

Samuel Anderson, Esq. | Charles Graham, Esq. 

Hamilton Blair A’v: ian: Esq. F.C. “Maitland, Esq. 

E. Lennox Boyd, Esq. Kesi- William Railton, Esq. 

dent. eS Ritchie, Esq. 

Charles Downes, Esq. F. H. Thomson, Esq, 

This Company, established by Act < Parliament, affords the 
most perfect security ina large paid-up cs apital, and in the great 
suecess which has attended it since its commencement, in 1834, its 
annual income being upwards of 84,0u0/, 

In 1841 the Company added a Bonus of 20. per cent. per annum 
on the sum insured to all Policies of the Participating Class from 
the time they were effected. 

The Bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to the 31st of 
December, 1840, is as follows :— 

Sum Assured, Time Assured, 

£5000 6 Years 10 Months. 
5000 6 Years, 
5000 4yY Soa 


5 0 
18 10 
161311 
2213 2 


On or 

before 
13th May. 

1841. 





UNITED KINGDOM. 
COMPANY, 
George-street, Edinburgh ; 


Sum added to Policy. 
£683 6 8 


600 0 0 
i 


5000 0 

The Premiums neverthele less are on the most sehunte scale, and 
only one-half need be paid for the first five years, where the In- 
surance is for Life. 

Parties wishing to secure the benefit of the next Division of 
Profits in 1848, should make immediate application. 

Loans made on Policies to the extent of half the sum to be 
assured, on security aaereven by the Directors of the ss peta 

No entrance ma ey or charge except the policy stam 

Every information will be afforded on application oe Resident 
| aw E. Lennox Boyd, Esq. of No, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, 

ondon, 


| ment of Local Boards in Aberdeen and Invern Thess were reported. 


| sults of the business, there is every inducement to connect thea 








On eeeten i LIFE OF FIC 
50, Regent-street, London. Estab’ . 
INVESTED CAPITAL, fame 
Annual Income, £140,000. Bon De 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Om re i 


The Right Monotiaie EARL GREY, 


The Ear! of Macclesfield” 
ppg ng Bart. 
ohn Deering, Esq Be 
Alexander Henderson, M.D. Richard Sherwosl af 
7 be] ae of en ene Caee adopted by the 
e Offices; the rate without mus is 
pi eencmanesrasnccanen 
ne Bonuses are added to the Policies, or 
tion of the Premiums, or may be received in ae the 
clared, at their then present value. S000 jp 
ued by this Ofie, 


* Pondaste Squire, 
ao ev. J ames Sheet 


3. Loans are granted upon the Policies iss 
bar Tenieles are purchased at their full value 
4. a neglect to pay for ea renewal ‘of his Policy, he 
repair the omission any time within 12 months, wy v 
health. PON Proof ofp 
Bonuses paid upon Policies which have become Claims, 
Life Insured. Sum Insured, 


rental 
aes Sum Paid 
Sac, 
John Wharton, Esq. Skelton Castle 
Sir John Saunders Sebright, Bart. .. 
Sir William Wake, B: 
as Strathmore .... 
tev. H.W. C hampneys, ( 
The Marquis of Well 
Earl Cathcart . 


“Pp, Tospectuses and full cae may ay be btained upon ania. 
tion to the Agents of the Office, in vk the principal toma 
nt. 


prot 


Chairman—T 
Deputy | 

The rates of 
sre adjusted w 
pot pay for t the 
*the addition 
quitable prin 


United Kingdom ; and at the head Offi 
JOHN A. "BEAUMONT, } 


‘TANDARD LIFE ASSU R 
s COMPANY ANC 
(Constituted by _ of oleenaen: 1825,) 
sovern 
Ilis Grace the Duke of BU CCLE 
Deputy-Gove 
The Bight. Hon. the Earl of 
The TWENTY- 


‘en and QUE SBURY, 
rnor, 
bh La IN Sy yr ARD 
ANNUAL GEN : METI 
AssUKANCE 
within the Company's Office, 3, 
Monday, the 15th day of Fe ry 
of Par dament by rrhie h pi {ny is co yustituted, 

AMES MONCRIE MELVILLE, Esq., in the Chair, 

A report on the progress of the Company's business during th 
past year was submitted by the Directors, in which the follow; 
results were communicated :— 

The new Policies issued from the 1 15th 

15th of November, 1846, the Company's 
5y2, the maeenee of proposals made to the 
| Parte’ being 71 
The amount of new Assurances, covere d by the 
is 36x) ie " 7 : lod, (an average of 625/. for each Policy); ¢ 
amount of Assurances applied y 
ba 1.178, Od. < ae sos — 

The revenue of the Company is upwards of 120,000/, 

The claims have been moderate, 4” oth in number ‘cine 
and conside’ rably less than shown by the mortality tables on whid 
the Company’s calculations are founded. The results in oth 
branches of the business have been favourable. 

The business of the Commercial Life Assurance Company 
Scotland has been transferred to the Standard Company dur 

the past year, being 398 Policies, cove’ ring a bout 200,000, of sat 
ance, » and being in addition to the new business of the year abur 
reported. 

The business of the York and London Assurance Company, 
which was transferred to the Standard Company in 184, om 
oe to exhibit satisfactory results in its progressive develo 
mnen 

The report then alluded to the great extension of the Compan’ 
eee in Scotland generally, and to the rapid progress of the 

Company in and, also in Ireland. 

The inereasing success of theBranch Office opened by the fom 
pany in Glasgow was subject of congratulation, and the ¢ 


© OM 
George-street, 
18 


ANY was bel 
Edinburgh, 
. in the terms of the 


Nov rember, 1845, to th 


13, Waterlov-} 

for Col. Sir Fre 

Major-Gen. 

Admiral th 

Major-Gen. 

Gen, Sir Th 
G 


W ibraban 
Toh 
ASSUT 


Persons in E 


The following new Directors were clecte 
David Smith 
Eagle Hende 1. 3 
James Condle, “Perth. 
John Lindsay, Esq., Lawrence Pountney-lane. 

$y order of the Directors, 
.LAM THOS Manage: 

The Standard Life Assurance Company is so > constituted a4 2 


Edinburgh, 
erchant, Edinburgh. 


| afford the benefits of Life Assurance to all who may seek ita pre 
| tection in that form which is best suited to obtain the particulsr 


while to those who look to the advantage to ej Mrrtixo, he 


bonus to their Policies from the favourable 


selves with the Company. RGU 
The annual contributions demanded for Life Policies have bea 4 
fixed on the most approved information as to the value of life, and . 
the Company have published an extensive set of Life Tables (18 ia Dpoweres 
number), setting forth its term - ~t —agaaad transactions, # qT 
that its principles are fully befo Rich 
Bonus additions to Policies have = en n declared on three occasiiul Wi nard 
1835, in 1840, and in 1845, illiam 
followi are examples of the additions made :— 
for £1,000 increased to 1,600 0 0 
1, 


Surgeon. 


Do. 1840 do. do. 1,087 10 0 = 


An investigation of the Company’s affairs, and a division of p™ 
fits, are made every five years, the next being in 1890. 
T? tem of bonus being an advantageous one for Policy holders] 
ctors of the Standard Company, in fixing the mode d 
division which they have adopted, gave the subject much attentig, 
and after the most particular inquiry into the arene ott 
Companies who had divided profits, they adopted the surviv 
principle followed by the Equitable Society of London, underw 
system a policy has been known to realize at death six or #@ 
times its original amount. The Standard Company do ot bil 
out the prospect of similar results as regards the amount 4 
additions to their policies, for there are pecu ties intent 
ments of the London uitable conferring Class Benefits, 
there were advantages which arose in its earlier years, whic 
not in the present day open to any office. But it is the principled 
division which is referred to as common to both Compauies, 
which has been highly conducive to the production of the ara 
results alluded to. of 
'o the terms and conditions of Assurance, the Directors 
Standard Company have directed their particular attention, 
fied that the more liberal these are made, the wider will the» 
tice of Life Assurance be extended. 
PETER EWART, Resident Secretatt, 
82, King William-street. 
Forms of proposal and every “vnformation may be 
the Company's Offices street, Edinburgh; 
William-street, London 66. Upper Sackville street, 
Bt. Vincent-place, Glasgow ; or at any of the 
poem — oes in ‘the principal towns of Scotland, 


Persons a 
of premiun 
ad which j 
likewise th 
fund of nea 


ial 





THE ATHENZUM 
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LIFE “ASSU RANCE SOCIETY, 
xu N LONDON. 
—_ Ch 
. »s Pole, Ese airman, 
Charles Pole, “eliix Ladbroke, Esq 
tee Francis Shaw Lefevre, 


| 
low Charl es Littledale, Esq. 
} paney Littledale, Esq. 
George Warde Norman, Esq. 
| Brice Pearse, a, 
Charles Richard ‘ole, Esq. 
veal | Henry Stuart, Bea. MP 
m, Es enry Stuart, Esq. M.P. 
iliam ey RN. t | Chau e George Thornton, Esq. 
Capt. H. jeorge Smith Thornton, "Esq. 
Joseph Hoare, t iiRL ES HEN RY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 
Bh as soon CHARL 
ue ers beg to inform the public that the Holders of 
by this The eee ith this Society are entitled to participate in the 
Oe, pei aah a the ¢ ‘onditions contained in their Pamphlet of 
8 Policy, he ofr coors may be obtained at the Office, Threadneedle-street, 
POL proof of g sodon, or of any of the Agents of the Society. 
me Claims, 


lied to the rey 


-equired by this Office on Young Lives are lower 
The Premimmost of the old established Offices. 
than those red in January, 1844, to the Policy Holders 
rticipate in the P rofits at Midsummer, 1843, and the 
tha made to the Policies were on an average of the dif- 
e per Cent, per Annum on the Sum insured, from the 
joe en ‘the Policy Holders became entitled to participate in 
Me Profits of the Society. 
ROTECTOR LIFE OFFICE 
35, Old Jewry. 
e STWYND TALBOT, QC. 
jairman—The HON. JOHN C HETWY : q 
ii mty Chairmar—WILLIAM CRIPPS, Esq. M.P- 
The rates of premium required by this office are moderate, and 
readjusted with great accuré so that the younger assurers do 
- _ for the older, or vice ver: as not unfrequently happens. 
mhe additions to or bonuses are also made upon strictly 
gyuttable principles, and ‘not in accordance with an arbitrary ar- 


d. Sum Paid 
rr, 





a 
URANCH ay 
sosared are allowed to reside in Australia, at the Cape of 
825.) Yanada, and have liberty to pass by sea from 
we part of Europe to any other part, without extra charge. 
The age of the life sured is always admitted in writing on the 
as soon as the required evidence is produced. 
itifications of the assigument of policies are registered and ac- 
kuowledged 
Prospectuses COT taining, in addition to the usual information, a 
dings at the last general meeting, a list of pro- 
t of the Society's assets and liabilities, and of 
t ses added t surances to the present time, may be had on 
application to the Actuary, or to any of the Ageuts of the Associa- 
ton 
(NDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MOST 
GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
HE ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, EAST 


INDIA, and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
ii, Waterlou-place, London. 


EENSBURY, 


CARDINE. 
L MEETING j 





ch the followin : 


iber, 1845, to th 
year, amount 
during the san 


592 new Police 
ch Policy); ¢ 
the year 


ctors. 
Col. Sir Frederic Smith, K. i. R.E. Chairmen. 
Major-Gen. Sir Wm. Gosset, C.B. K.C.H. K.E. Deputy-Chairman, 
Admiral the Right Hon. Sir G. A ty G.C.B. MP. 
Major-Gen. Sir J. Cockburn, Bart. G.C.H 
Gen. Sir Thomas Bradford, G.C.B. 
Major-Gen. Sir P. Ross, G.C.M.¢ 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir John Gardine K B. 
Major-Gen. Sir Hew Dd s, K.C.B. R.A. 
“om pany du Capt. Sir G 
1W),000L of assur 
f the year abure 


rance Company, 
Ly in 18H, cm 
ressive develope 
f the Company's 
1 progress of the 


ned by the Com 
id the estah 
were reported. 


000, per annum, 

er and amou 
‘ables on whic 

results in oth 


ice Company 


‘var Ww Kane y OB 

. Arnold, K, H.K.C. and R.E. 
Licut.-Gen. ( "leila und, B.A 
Lieut.Col. H. Hanmer, K.H., late R.H.G. 
Lieut.Col. Purchas, E.1L.C.8, 
Lieut.-Col. Matson, K.E. 
Major Shadwell ( an K.H. F.R. 
Archibald Hair, Esq -. late R. TL G. 
(apt. William Lancey, R.E. 
William Chard, Esq. vy Agent. 
James Nugent Daniell, Esq. 
Wilbraham Taylor, Esq. 


E Actuary. 
John Finlaison, Esq. the Government Calculator. 


ASSURANCES are granted upon the Lives of 
Persons in Every station of Life, and for every part of the World, 
upon particularly favourable terms. 

ssured in this Office may change from one country to 
smother without forfeiting their Policies. 

A Boxvs, amounting to 30 per cent. on the actual value of the 
Policies, was apportioned to = Assured at the Finsr SeprTenNiaL 
Mestixo, held inthe year 18 

Jose PH C. BRETTELL, Secretary. 


. y - 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 
1 Act of Parliament, 5and 6 Will. IV. ¢. 76. 
. comb, Esq. Alderman, Chairman, 
Wil eat, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 
Richard E. Arden "Ee sq. | Rupert Ingleby, , Esq. 
William Sanbary; Esq. J. Humpher ale. M.P. 
Edward Bates, E's. Thomas Kelly, Esq. Ald. 
Thomas ( ee ke, Jeremiah Vr ilcher, Esq. 
James Clift, E's Pocock, Esq. 
< insbury- “square, 


nay seek ita pre 

the particulsr 
d vantage to be 
e favourable re 
fo connect them 


rlicies have been 
alue of life, and 
sife Tables (18 ia 
transactions, # 


ARGUS” 
n three occasion 


; Plgnician—Dr, Jeaffreson, 2, 
wrgem—W. Coulson, Esq. 2, Fre a k’s-place, Old Jewry. 
Consulting ae Professor Hall, of King’ 8 College. 

F Low Rates of Premiums. 

‘sons assuring in this oftice have the benefit of the lowest rate 
premium which is compatible with the safety of the assured, 
old ich is, in effect, equivalent to an annual bonus ; they have 
ioe the security of a large subscribed capital—an assurance 
~ a er & quarter of a million — and an annual income of 
dm polis 6,001, arising from the issue of between 5,000 and 


divin of 


r » Policy: holders, 
ng the q 


the survivors 
on, under whicd 
Annual Premium to Assure £100. 
ag | For One Year, | For Seven Years. | Whole Term. 
» | 27 38 £019 1 £1 11 10 


jo Dot 4] 
the amoust 4 
6 in the arrane 
8 fits, al 


nine which st 0 | 
the principled wo | ie 4 ol 
Companies, a 6 33 a 

ion of the srl One-half of 

breve of the “whole term” Premium may remain on credit 

sat or one-third of the Premium may remain for life 

toe otee the Policy at 5 per cent., or may be paid off at any 

Wid in ‘en tein as a security to others, will not be rendered 

ot justice nsequence of death by suicide, duelling, or by the hands 

We not assign a of death by the above causes, where the Policies 

igned, the gross amount of Premiums received will be 


7 teal 3 jane month after proofs have been furnished. 
td Policies — the same dag “ a quarter before two o'clock, 
A ATES, Resident Director. 
A Liberal Commission to Solicitors and Agents, 


207 
| 21410 





N OR TH BRIT ISH “IN 

+ COMPANY. — Established in 18¢9, and incorporated by 

Royal Charter.—London Offices: 4, New — ildings, City ; 

and 10, Pall Mall E “7 Chief Office : 64, Prince eet. Edinburgh. 
APITAL—ONE MILLION, FULLY SU. BSc RIBED. 

President—His Grace the Duke of Batheriand, K.G, 


London Board. 
Sir Peter ee Alderman, Chairman, 
Francis Warden, E Deputy- ge 
Alexander Nig am Esq. TTeant Sewell, Esq. 
John Connell, Walt. A. U rquhart, Esq. 
William Petrie Crauford, Esq. | George Webster, Esq. 

John Irving Glennie, Esq. Benjamin Boyd, Esq. fr esident. 
Charles Hertslet, Esq. Mark Boyd, bsq seein 
John Webster, M.D. F.R.S. Physician. 

This Company is so constituted as to afford to assurers every 
facility and advantage which Life Assurance is capable of yielding, 

combined with the most perfect security. 

Assurances may be effected with or without participation in the 
surplus. Those who insure upon the participating scale are entitled 
to share in the profits to the extent of four-fifths,or 50 per cent. At 
the last investigation, 3ist December, 1544, the bonus, or addition 
made to the Participating Policies, was at the rate of 1/. ls, per 
cent, on the sum insured, for each premium paid during the sep- 
tennial period, reckoning previous bonuses as sums insured, and 
as such entitled to participate. 

Un Policies for the whole of life, half the annual premium may 
remain on credit for the first seven years. 

Tables of increasing premiums have been formed on a plan 
peculiar to this Company, by which Insurances for the whole term 
of life may be effected with o —_ possible expense. The fol- 
lowing is a specimen of the Ta 

Premium to insure 100/, at death. 
Second | Third | Fourth) Fifth | Remainder 

Year. | Year. fear. ; Year. of Lil ife. 

20 ‘£018 2£019 2£1 0 ¢ lg) 1 5£1 2 8£118 “9 
30 3 15 2168 18 4 110 0 210 5 
40 113 9 11510, 118 12063 8 38 
At a General Court of Proprietors, held at the House of the Cor- 
oration, No. 64, Princes-street, Edinburgh, on the Ist instant, the 
directors reported that the Accumulations from Life Policies for 
the year ending the 3ist Dec. 1546, amounted to 497,453/. Lis. 6d., 
and that the revenue derived Seon Life Premiums alone during 
the same period was 100.0744. 1 

Prospectuses, wit! om “8 “- ‘eaten, and full particulars, may be 
obtained of the Sec New +L. orcas and of the 
Actuary, John King, og io, ‘pall Mall 


HENRY T. THOMSON, Secretary = ‘th e | London Board. 


First 


Age., Year. 


YRONZES ‘DU ry FREE !—THomas PEARCE 

) solicits the favour of an inspection of, undoubtedly, the finest 
Collection of First-class bronzes in London, which he has just suc- 
ceeded in forming after a great deal of personal research, and com- 
prises the most celebrated Classical ond Historical Designs of Sc ulp- 
tors of acknowledged eminence, Also of his recent importation of 
Dresden and other Foreign China, Candelabra, Alabaster, &c. The 
lowest price is marked in plain figures on each article. 

23, Ludgate- hill (opposite to the Church). 

NY 


ORTLOC K’S (Oxford-street) CHINA and 
GLASS WAREHOUSE. — JOHN MORTLOCK invites 

the attention of the public to this well-known and extensive 
establishment. He wishes to announce that he has on SALE the 
largest and best assortment in London of CHINA and 
EARTHENWARE, both useful and ornamental, 1e Lowest 
possible price for cash. For example—a dinner service, for twelve 


rsons, of the best earthenware, may be purchased for four guineas. 
30, Oxford-street, near Hyde Park. 


PLATE. —T. cox SAVORY & CO., " Silver- 
smiths, &c., 47, Cornhill, (seven doors from Gracechurch- 
street), London. 
The best wrought Fiddle-pattern 
ounce. 








Spoons and Forks, at 7s. per 


FIDDLE PATTERN, CLASSIC DO. 
d, x. E d 


2 Table Spoons oe 
2 Dessert Spoons 
Table Forks .. 
2 De ssert Forks 
2 Gravy Spoons 
Soup Ladle 
Sauce Ladles 
Salt Spoons (gilt 


£. 
il 0 
7 0 
0 
o 
0 
6 
0 
v0 
0 
0 
0 


Eererer rere) 
woawewe 


strong) 


— 
“ISTO 


pair eae Tongs (str: ng).. 
The Classic is a new pattern, much hutean . its elegance, 





ART-UN 
F, BIELEFELD, Her 
Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent for manufacturing PIC- 
TU Re- FR AME $s by MACHINERY, begs to amie that he 
has prepared specimens expressly for the ART-UNION print, 
‘Jeputuan’s Daventer; also for those which the Society will 
shortly issue; viz. Tue Ne APOLITAN EppING, * Tue Last 
Emprace, ‘Tue Convatescent, and for various sets 0 
beautiful Outline Engravings which have been and will be issued. 
They may be inspected at the Manufactory, and may be had 
finished in Gold, or in imitation of Bronze, Ebony, Oak, &c. ; and, 
although the prices have been reduced to less than half the cost of 
plain wood frames of corresponding sizes and sections, yet the 
materials and wemneneears of the very highest character, and 
in the execution of the design th iat delicacy and uniformity will be 
found which result from machi inery alone,and which defy all 
imitation.—A Sheet of Designs, with prices, may be had on applica- 
tion, inclosing the post-office stamp. Also, an Illustrated Tariff of 
the Improved PAPIER MACHE F RAMES, in imitation of 
perforated carvings, finished in Oak, Geld, &e. 


TIN r "hc . 7 . 
\ INDOW BLINDS.—The Venetian Blinds 
maninaenres by TYLOR & PACE can be confidently 
recommended as being made in the best manner,and of thoroughly 
well-seasoned materials. Price, painted of any colour, Sd. per 
square foot. . & P. have completed a most extensive assortment 
of transparent ‘blinds, comprising landscape scenery, imitation 
stained glass, birds, flowers, and ornamental subjects, adi upted for 
alls, staircas , and drawing-room windows, varying in price 
from 12s. and upwards to two, five,and ten guineas. Tylor & Pace, 
Patentees of the Perforated Zine Blinds, and Manufacturers of 
Gauze Wire, Spring Roller, Venetian, and every description of 
inside and outside Window Blinds, 3, Queen-street, three doors 
ae Detailed lists of prices forwarded on application, 
post free. 


VION, 


having obtained 








r SDE" . 
NE 21W PERFUMES for the WAISTCOAT 
POCKET and RETICULE will shortly be ready in Ronde- 
letia, Milletieur, and Heliotrope.—Hundreds of thousands of these 
fragrant little fancy articles, in Verbena, Geranium, Patchouli, 
Violet, Rose, Musk, Sandal, &c., are now selling, i in boxes, contain: 
ing one, two, and three dozen assorted Scents, at VINER’S S Depot 
and Manufactory, 4, ~~ street, Bond-street ; and the principal 
Chemists, Stationers, and Patent Medicine Warehouses,—Observe, 
these are not paper packets, 


ISURANCE| 





( LD PLATED GOODS 

REPLATED. — The Electro Process is the only one b 
which the restoration of worn-out Plated Goods can be effec’ 
being thereby rendered equal to new. 

ELKINGTON & Co., the Patentees, request all goods may be 
sent direct to their Estab lishments, voor they have an extensive 
assortment of their Patent Electro Articles always on show, a3 
unprincipled persons are invading their patent rights. They have 
authorized no other parties in London to replate. 

22, Kegent-street, 
45, Moorgate ate-street, } London, 
METCALFE | & CO’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth 
Brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into 
the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not coming 
loose, 1s. An improved ¢ lothes Brush, that cleans in a third part 
of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap, Pene- 
trating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, which do not soften like common hair, Flesh Brushes of 
improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, which 
act in the most surprising and successful manner. The genuine 
Smyrna Sponge, w with its preserved valuable properties of Poheory- 
tion, vitality, and durability, by means of direct importations, 
dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits and destructive 
bleaching, ond Securing the luxury of a genuine Smyrna Sponge. 
Only at METCALFE & Co.’s Sole Establishment, 130 n, Oxford- 
street, one er from HHolles- stree 

Caution.—Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe’s” 

some houses. 
DROTOBOLIC HATS.—Jonunson & Co., 
113, Regent-street, corner of Vigo-street, London, Hatters to 
y Majesty and the Royal Family, Patentees for the ‘application 
0 lves and Air Conductors to Hats. This invention consists of 
a valve, which is placed in the crown of the hat, giving free exit to 
heat and perspiration, and of a grooved apparatus eesning a series 
of small channels in the back part of the lcother lining, by which 
air is admitted. The Idrotobolic Hat possesses the following ad- 
vantages :—The ry oy ey of the amount of air admitted into the 
crown of the hat hy the opening and closing of the valve at the 
vleasure of the v ; the impossibility of an accumulation of 
rxeated air and persp’ ation ; : impermeability to grease around the 
band; extreme lightness, coolness, cleanliness, and durability ; 
and, jastly, their ac! knowledge -d comfort to all who suffer from 
ache, or who are in the ha abit of taking violent exercise. 


iE AST INDIA TEA COMPANY.—The Com- 

4 pany’s arrangements for supplying families at dealers’ prices 

are much be proved. The 61b, bags of excellent family Fen (aes 
7 ¢ now invoiced at one guinea; and the 121b. chests, 

acked in China, 2/. 2s., being at the rate of 4s. 6d. per ib. 

o. 9, Great St. Helen's Churehy ard, Bishopsgate-street. 


{ ‘OFFEE AS IN FRANCE.—lIt is a fact 

beyond dispyte, that in order to obtain really fine Coffee, 
there must be a combination of the various kinds ; and to produce 
strength and fiavour, certain proportions should be mixed aceord- 
ing tu their different properties. Thus it is we have become cele- 
brated for our delicious Coffee at 1s, 8¢., which is the astonishment 
and delight of all who have tasted it, being the produce of four 
countries, selected and mixed by rule peculiar to our establishment, 
in proportions not known to any other house. 

From experiments we have made on the various kinds of Coffee, 
we have arrived at the fact, that no one kind possesses strength 
and fiaveur. If we se a very strong Coffee, it is wanting in 
flavour; by the same rule, we find the finest and most flavorous 
Coffees are generally wanting in strength; and as they are usually 
sold each kind separately, quite regardless of their various proper- 
ties, the consumer is not able to obtain really fine Coffee at any 
price. There is also another peculiar advantage we possess over 
other house sur roasting apparatus being constructed on de- 
cidedly scientific principles, where’ ae the strong aromatic flavour 
of the Coffee is preserved, which, in the ordinary process of roasting, 
is entirely destroyed ; and as we are coffee roasters, we are enabled 
to keep a full supply of fresh roasted Coffee continually, after the 
Parisian and Continental method. 

he rapid and still increasing demand for this Coffee has caused 
great excitement in the trade, and several unprincipled houses 
have copied our papers, and profess to sella similar article. We, 
therefore, think it right te CAUTION the public, and to state that 
our superior mixture of four countries is a disco: <> aod own, 
and therefore the proportions are not known, nor can it be had at, 
any other house, and that, in future, we shall distinguish it from 
all others as 


SPARROW’'S CONTINENTAL COFFER, 
Packed in tins of all sizes, perfectly air- tight, for the country. 
e have also strong and useful Coffees, from 1s, to 1s, 4d, 


7AG _ IN 
TEAS ofthe TRUE OLD-FASHIONED KIND, 
as for merly imported by the East India Company (and with 
4. h the name of SPA KROW has for many years been identified), 
at the following reduced scale of prices : ong and full- flavoured 
Congou (a most economical Tea for large consumers), at 3, Sd. ; 
Sterling Congou (of superior strength and flavour), 4. ; Finest 
Congou (strongly recommended), 4s, 8¢.; Fine ripe old Pekoe 
Souchong (one of the finest specimens imported), Se. ; Strong Green, 
3a, Sd. to 4s.; Genuine Hyson or Young Hyson, 5s,; the finest 
Cowslip Hyson or Young ilyson (very fragrant), 6s. ; Strong Gun- 
r, 5a. 4d, to Gs, ; and the finest Gunpowder r (heavy pear] leaf), 7s, 
BOHEA or INFERIOR TEAS KEPT. by post or 
otherwise, contalning a remittance or respe ctable reference, will be 
dealt with in a way that will insure future orders and recommen- 
dations 
The carts of this establishment deliver goods in all parts of town 
free of expense. 
» Establishment, 95, High Holborn, adjoining Day & Martin’s, 
leading through into 22, Dean-street. 


HENRY SPARROW, 


RE TORED and 


London. 


adopted by 


origins lly 
Office: 


at 1s. 8d. per Ib, 


Proprietor, — 


D yE SFECTIVE HEARING has so many degrees, 
that it is necessary to construct SOUN D-MAGNIFIERS of 
various powers, so as to supply the deaf with that assistance which 
is specially adapted to the particular case of each individual. The 
more power" rful Magnifier is a resource for the most extreme cases 
; its curious property of bringing distant sounds to the 

ear, makes it invaluable in churches and other large places, where 
every other hearing apparatus is useless. But the cornets are the 
most convenient, being the smallest acoustic instruments ever in- 
vented , and so long as they are worn, the faculty of nearing con- 
versation is preserved, both at home and abroad. Sold by W. Pine, 
at the Repository for Hearing Instruments, 369, Strand, third door 
from Exeter Hall. Descriptions sent post free on receipt of two 


stamps. 
ik SARFUL WOU NDS" from ERYSIPELAS 
CURED by HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS. 
Mr. A. Collis, formerly in the employ of Mr. Oliver, coachmaker, 
Twickenham, for five years, had been ill off and on for fourteen 
years, and for the last seven he was continually under the care of 
one surgeon or the other, besides being a patient for a considerable 
time at one of the hospitals, for settled erysipelas in both legs, 
which discharged quantities of water, besides humours issuing 
from several large wounds. His age being 72, it was 4 that 
the complaint would kill him, and yet this poor man has been per. 
fectly cured by Holloway’s Ointment and Pills m six weeks.— la 
edicine Venders, and at Professor Holloway’s Establish: 
244, Strand, London, 
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CHEAP EDITION OF THE WORKS OF MR. CHARLES DICKENS, 





On Saturpay, the 27th of Marcu, will commence, 


In Weekly Numbers, 
Containing Sixteen clear and handsomely printed pages, small 8vo, double columns, 
PRICE THREE HALFPENCE EACH, 


And in Monthly Parts, sewed in a Wrapper, price 7d. 


A CHEAP EDITION 


WORKS OF MR. CHARLES DICKENS 


The Works to be comprised in this Cheap Edition will be :— 
THE PICKWICK PAPERS, which, completed in about Thirty-two Numbers, will cost 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY, 32 Numbers . 
SKETCHES BY “BOZ,” 20 Numbers 
OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, 24 Numbers 
BARNABY RUDGE, 24 Nunbers 
AMERICAN NOTES, 12 Numbers 
OLIVER TWIST, 20 Numbers ; 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT, 32 Numbers 
















ADDRESS. 

On the 31st March, 1836, the Publication of ‘Tur Posruumovs Parrrs oF THE Pickwick Civp’ was begun, in what was the 
a very unusual form, at less than one-third of the price in the whole of an ordinary novel, and in Shilling Monthly Parts. 0h 
Saturday, the 27th of March, 1847, the proposed Re-issue, unprecedented, it is believed, in the history of Cheap Literature, will le 
commenced. 

It is not for an author to describe his own books. If they cannot speak for themselves, he is likely to do little service by speak- 
ing for them. It is enough to observe of these, that eleven years have strengthened in their writer's mind every purpose and sym- 
pathy he has endeavoured to express in them; and that their re-production in a shape which shall render them easily accessible asa 
possession by all classes of society, is at least consistent with the spirit in which they have been written, and is the fulfilment of a 
desire long entertained. 

It had been intended that this Curae Eprrrox, now announced, should not be undertaken until the books were much older, « 
the Author was dead. But the favour with which they have been received, and the extent to which they have circulated, and cor- 
tinue to circulate, at five times the proposed price, justify the belief that the living Author may enjoy the pride and honour of ther 
widest diffusion, and may couple it with increased personal emolument. 

This belief is supported by the conviction, that the Curapr Epirion will in no way clash or interfere with that already existing 
The existing edition will always contain the original illustrations, which, it is hardly necessary to add, will constitute no part of the 
Crear Eprrion : and its form is perfectly distinct and different. Neither will any of the more recent writings of the Author; thie 
now in progress of publication, or yet to come ; appear in the Cuzar Epirtion, until after the lapse of A VERY CONSIDERABLE PERO, 
and when their circulation in the original form shall, by degrees, and in the course of years, have placed them on a level with ther 
predecessors. . 

To become, in his new guise, a permanent inmate of many English homes, where, in his old shape, he was only known as 4 
guest, or hardly known at all: to be well thumbed and soiled in a plain suit that will bear a great deal, by children and. grown 
people, at the fireside and on the journey: to be hoarded on the humble shelf where there are few books, and to lie about in libraries 
like any familiar piece of household stuff that is easy of replacement: and to see and feel this—not to die first, or grow old ani 
passionless: must obviously be among the hopes of a living author, venturing on such an enterprise. Without such hopes it neve 
could be set on foot. I have no fear of being mistaken in acknowledging that they are mine ; that they are built, in simple eames 
ness and grateful faith, on my experience, past and present, of the cheering-on of very many thousands of my countrymen and cout 
trywomen, never more numerous or true to me than now ;—and that hence this Cear Epirtion is projected. 


CHARLES DICKENS 








a : . : ee ’ ee " 

A new Preface to each Tale will be published on its conclusion in Weekly Numbers. A Frontispiece to each Tale, engrave 
on Wood from a Design by some eminent Artist, will also be given at the same time. The whole Text will be carefully rev 
and corrected throughout, by the Author. 


Country Booksellers are requested to obtain Prospectuses from their Town Correspondents, or to apply for them direct to the Publisher 


London: CHAPMAN & ILALL, 186, Strand; ; 
JOHN MENZIES, Edinburgh; CUMMING & FERGUSON, Dublin; JAMES MACLEOD, Glasgow ; and sold by all Booksellers in Town and Count’ 


iiss 
ws sa 





Printed by James Hoimes, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in the county of Middlesex, printer, at his office, No. 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in the said county; and 
y JOHN FRANCIS, of No. 14, Wellington-street North, in the said county, Publisher, at No. 14, in Wellington-street aforesaid; and sold by all Booksellers and Newsvenders,—Agents: for SCOTLAND; 
Bell & Bradfute, Ediaburgh;—for LkELAND, Messrs. Cumming & Ferguson, Dublin,—Saturday, March 13, 1847. 
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